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YyESIDES the facts already before 
p the public, the Editor of thefe Mée- 
-moirs has been favoured with the.contribu- 


tions of thofe who were long tthe friends 
-of Doctor Samuel Johnfon. 

His fervants, Mrs. .Du Maulin, who 
‘knew him from her BEDS and feveral 

others of. his moft inti mate acquaintance, 
whole names s.the E ?ditor’ is.not.allowed to 

mention, told him alk they: | knew. 

The late Mr.’ Thomas Davies, of Covent- 
Garden, who lived long in habits of friend- 
fhip with the Doctor, not.only affifted the 


a 
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Editor in detect: ng feveral errors, in other 


e; .but sateen tO 


ery 
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im many facts, which feemed -otherwife 


a, 


doubtful. This Gentleman had collefted 
many anecdotes of his friend, but would 
not mention them, he faid, to any perfon 
whatever, as .he.might probably haye-oc- 


r 


aafion to ufe them himfelf, 


PR EOF ACCS 


But the principal, and moft valuable 
“communications in this:-work, are from Mr. 
Elphinfton, -who, with fingular .readinefs 
and affability, gave the-Editor every fort of 
information which he.coulddefire.; and the 
reader may eafily conceive hew much might 
be gleaned by a perfon of his intelligence 
ahd difcernment, during a correfpondence 
of the greateft intimacy for above the fpace 
-of thirty years. The letters and anecdotes, 
here publifhed, will fhew how much, how 
fincerely, and for what a length of time, 
‘thefe congenial .charactters -reearded each 


The facts relating to:the Offian.contro- 
‘*verfy are an 7 mous, unlefs the authenticity 
‘of any of them fhould be challenged ; 
“that cafe the author will avow them, as sg 


defence are fully in his pewer. 
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RHE late Dr. Samuel Johnfon, whole. 


{tory I am ‘now to relate, lke every 


one who arrives at extreme age, furvived 
all his earlier and moft of his later ac- 
quaintance. 

This man was grown erey in literature. 
He lived in the capacity of an author on 
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the town for a period of near fifty years. 
The. vicifitudes and fortunes of fuch a 
fituation, protracted to fuch a length of 
time, it were impoffible even for thofe who 
knew him beft, to trace with accuracy or 
{tate with precifion. 

The anecdotes of his juvenile days have 
perifhed with the companions of his youth. 
Few intereft themfelves in the hiftory of a 
man without property, fame or confe- 
quence. Johnfon was for many years loft 
in a multitude of authors, who are occu 
pied only in colle&ting the occurrences of 
the day, polifhing into form the fugitive 
ideas of bookfellers, or in fome of the 
numerous periodical works which engrofs 
fo much of the trade, furnifhing fubjects 
>* frefh {pecuilation fer. the public mind. 


And 
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“And it was not till he derived peculiar 
luftre from a long feries of fuccefs in his 
isterary purfuits, that he became an objet 
of general attention and enquiry. 

It is now thirty years fince he lamentec 
on publifhing his Dictionary, that moft 
sof thofe whom be wifbed to please were funk 
into the grave. Nor is it when thus loaded 
<with the frailties of age, and tottering 
vunder the accumulated decays of nature; 
‘that any man is much inclined to multiply 
connections:or commence friendfhips. Se 
great and univerfal: however was th 
mation which his virtuous principles and 


eminent talents at laft procured, that of 
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been deemed :a fort of. literar 


‘date it has 

es Br (a Se 
diferedit not te rank in the mumber of his 
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acquaintance 
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acquaintance, his admirers, or his imita= 
tors. 

Men. diftinguifhed by induftry or genius 
as Johnfon was, in morals, arts, {clences, 
or letters, ferve the purpofes of public uti- 
lity in a double capacity. ‘Their example 
{timulates thofe around them to exertion 
and perfeverance in virtue or excellence. 
Pofterity contemplate alfo with a mixture 
of reverence and emulation, the copy of an 
original which their anceftors were thus 
contented to follow and applaud. 

By exhaufting a long laborious life in con- 
tributing to the improvement and delight 
of his countrymen, Johnfon finally merit- 
ed and obtained their general and unfeign- 
ed approbation. His enlightened mind, 
which aimed only at the happinefs and per- 
fection 
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Dr. 


fection of the fpecies, was conftantly emir- 
ting fuch effufions of virtuous intelligence 
as tended equally to clear the head and bet- 

ter the heart; and when his death, which 
had been fome time expected, was announc- 
ed, moft of his contemporaries regarded 
1¢ melancholy event with a confternation 
or fenfibility fimilar to that of a family 


who has loft its head, or an army whole 


pa! 


with which every veftige of his genius, his 
tafte, or his humour, 1s {till received by a 
srateful public. . And it will be long be- 


fore any work, in which he had the leaft 


concern, can be indifferent to them. His 


tranfcendent abilities, and tried virtues, 


his oddities, which were alilce orig inal AT t 


B 3 abundant ; 
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4) abundant ; the variety of his. friends, and: 
the length of his life,. give fo many thapes 

to his tory, and fuch different complexions 
to the prompt and occafional. ebullitions 
of his wit in-different fituations,. that who- 
ever had: the honour of his acquaintance 
uft be in poffeffion of materials which, 

, 


for the fake of literature and pofterity, ought 


‘to be recorded: 


HOW GHIOIQI 


LIrcHFiELp 
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LitcHFIEeLp in Staffordfhire is now very 
well known to be the place of Jo! infon’s 
birth ; a circumftance which may prebably 
be recollected by pofterity, when this an- 
cient city, like others which have been 


made aia by giving birth to great 


September, 1709. His father kept a fhop 


} 1 sR | qa af + a} 
near the market-place, and. chiefly dealt 


in hanice Lationary wrar id 
in books, ftationary ware, and book-bind- 
ing; articles which, efpecially in a country 


fituation, where literature is but rarely an 
f aad; ¥ + ‘ act I OUT. < {< 4 
amuiement, and never a2 buf ine Sy could 
not be very profitable. It was from this 
circumftance, that Johnfon was enabled 


B 4 to 
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to fay, as he often did, that he could bind 
a book very well. 

Old Mr. Johnfon, therefore, whofe {tory 
being thus. blended with that of his fon, 
becomes an object of fome attention, might 
be reputable, but could not be rich. He 
was a man of referved manners, but of 
acknowledged threwdnefs. From habits of 
iteadinefs and punctuality he acquired 
great perfonal refpectability. The oldett 
people in the place would often tell the 
Doctor, who heard them with a fenfible 
fatisfaction, that his father continued to the 
lait fuch a favourite among the boys,. that 
he was perhaps the only one in town who 
never received any injury from their petu- 
Jance and mifchief. And it was faid by 
himfelf, whofe regards were incapable of be- 


traying 
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draying him into the flattery even of a pa- 
rent, that be was no carele/s. obferver of the 
paffages of the timesin which belived. Fis 
intellectual abilities unimproved and called 
forth by no intereft or emergency, were not- 
withftanding perhaps. but moderate, as it does 
not follow, that becaufe the fon made a fi- 
gure, the father fhould be a prodigy. But 
that he preferved himfelf by his induftry and 
attention ina ftate of honefty and independ- 
ence, that he had prudence enough by no 
fchemes or fpeculations of any kind to in- 
jure his credit with his neighbours, and 
that whatever difappointments and croffes 
occurred in his intercourfe with the world, 
he difcovered the fame innate fund of fa- 
tisfaction and chearfulnefs which marked 


the moft profperous. circumftances of his 
life, 
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life, are particulars well known, and it is 
all we do know with certainty about him. 
Even in the town of Litchfield, however, 
where fo little is to be made by the prac- 
tice, we find him letting out part of his 
houfe in lodgings, Thefe at the time of 
Johnfon’s birth were occupied by a Mr. 
Swynfen, who had a very pretty country- 
houfe on an eftate of his own a few miles 


diftant from Litchfield, where he praétifed 


phyfic, and where for that reafon he provid- 


ed himfelf with occafional accommodation. 
Fle was a man of confiderable reputation 
in his profeffion as a phyfician, but was 


ftill more eminent for the liberality of his 


mind and the goodnefs of his heart, This 


gentleman, having ftood godfather for the 
child, interefted himfelf not a little in 


whatever 


. 
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whatever related to his. fubfequent tuition.. 


Though perhaps not: affluent he was in’ 
eafy circumftances,.and being of a friendly: 
and fufceptible nature, took an early liking. 
to young John{on, the firft openings of whofe: 
genius he fuperintendéd himfelf- with much: 


fatisfattion and confidence. Thefe, though 


neither fparkling nor:premature, as John~ 


fon was always. rather folid’ and faturnine,. 
than volatile or forward,. were yet fo en-. 


tirely original and fpontaneous,.as to afford: 


fufficient indications that his talents. were: 


not unhappily turned for literature and fci=- 
ence. 
He imbibed’ the elements of erudition: 


at the free grammar-fchool of Litchfield.. 


A: Mr. Hunter had then the direCtion of the 


{chool. To this gentleman’s elegant and 
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correct method of teaching, the Doctor 
has often acknowledged the higheft obli- 
gations. . It was a circumftance he always 
mentioned with pleafure, that the place of 
his education had produced a Wollafton; 
a Newton, a Willis, a Garrick, and a 
Hawkefworth. The two lat particularly, 
whofe names are not unknown to fame, 
though a few years younger, were both 
his {chool-fellows, who then contraéted 
that regard for his charaéter, and confi- 
dence in his talents and worth, which af- 
terwards difpofed them fo-readily to lift 
among his pupils and friends. For juve- 
nile attachments often continue to operate 
through life, and are generally the laft to 
which fufceptible. minds become infenfi- 
ble, 

Thus 
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Thus fituated, Johnfon entered on the 
initials of learning, with an eagernefs equal- 
ly perfevering andunfatiable. His exterior 
was always flugeifh, and he never did any 
thing which had the leaft appearance of 
eracefulnefs, tafte, dexterity, or difpatch. 
Even in the act of devouring the fublimett 
paflages of ancient literature, one who 
knew him not, would have thought him 
afleep with the book in his hand. But 
though his diligence difcovered no ardour, 
his perfeverance was fo fingular and exem- 
plary, that all attempts to divert him from 
the tafk affigned; or which he affiened 
to himfelf, were uniformly without effect. 
The rapacity with which he commenced 
his primary purfuit, and egrafped at every 
object of claffical intelligence, is obvious 


from 
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-from the ftubbornnefS of a peculiar habit 
which he then contraéted. ‘To his dying 
.day, he never thought, recollected, or ftu- 
“died, whether in his clofet, or in the. ftreet, 


‘alone, or.in company, without putting his 


huge unweildy body, -in the fame-rolling, 


-aukward pofture, in which he was in ufe, 


‘while conning his grammar, or conftruing 


his leffon, to fit on the-form at fchool. 


He is faid; when a mere fchool-boy, to 


shave read indefatigably, and probably 
‘picked up no defpicable acquaintance with 
‘books, by occafionally attending his fa- 


‘cher’s fhop. Here hewas, not unfrequent- 


ly, fo abforbed by his predilection for the 


laffical lore of antiquity, as entirely to 


neglect the bufinefs he had in-truft. Be- 
ing often chid for difobliging fome of the 


beft 
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beft of his father’s cuftomers and friends, 


in this manner, he replied with reat 
fhrewdnefs, that to fuperfede the pleafures 
of reading, by the attentions of traffic, was 
a tafk be never could mafter. 

It was, undoubtedly, by lounging here, 
that he heard many of thofe biographical 
and literary anecdotes, which he -has fince 
detaited, with fo much elegance and viva- 
city, in his Lives of the Poets, To fach 


a mind as Johnfon’s, thus early {mitten with 


the lave of fcience and philofo hy, ever 
P 3 
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ig connected with men of genius and 


letters, we may well believe, would be 


gerly devoured, and tenacioufly retained, 


And it 1s remarkable, in what an exube- 


rant vein of manly fenfibility, thofe parti- 


culars, 
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culars, which he fays, were told him when 
a boy, occafionally break from him. 

We are not informed at whofe expence 
he was fent to college. His godfather, 
Dr. Swynfen, was likely enough to be 
confulted on this occafion: And the gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood, prompted 
by his example and zeal, and fenfible of 
the father’s inability and the fon’s genius, 
probably agreed among themfelves, on 
fome mode of thus finifhing an educa- 
tion, from which’ they predicted much 
public utility. He was entered, however, 
of Pembroke-college, Oxford, October 31, 
3728. Here he ftudied feveral terms,. 
and might have continued longer; nor left 
the univerfity, as he certainly did, without 


any degree, but that he could not afford, 


ejther 
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either to continue, or to pay for thofe ho- 
nours, to which his proficiency as a {cholar 
muift have otherwife entitled him. 

His conduct, during no. long refidence . 
in that illuftrious feminary, 1s but little 
known, or at leaft has been marked by no 
celebrity. He is faid to have treated fome 
ef the tutors with diftefpect, their lectures 
with negligence, and the rules of the col- 
leze with rudenefs and contumely. . But - 
this ftory, befides being fupported by no 
authority, does not fuit the tenor of the 
Doétor’s behaviour, who. at the fame time 
that he defpifed the rules or ceremonies of - 
fafhion, in his deportment among the idle, «3s 
the whimfical, the gay, or the. affectedly 
polite, regarded with reverence every form 
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or regulation, which had inftru@tion or utiz 
lity for its object. 

In fuch a fituation Johnfon could not be 
idle. It was here he contemplated: the 
wildom. of antiquity, andi ftored his capa- 
cious memory with whatever is valuable on 
record. He was formed by nature for a 
Hus. ftrongeft 


habits were thofe of indelence and. auiterity. 


fedentary and reclufe. life. 


fcll his fubfequent exertions originated, not 
in. his own. choice, but in ftern neceffity. 
kabour, appeared to him impracticable 
whenever it was poffible to be idle. He 
had not: yetcommenced.author, northought 


of,the profeffion. His performances then 


could: only. be fuch college exercifes. as, he 


could not.avoid. .Some of thefe were much 


admired and are ftill. remembered. He 
par- 
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pa articularly tranflated Pepe’s Meffiah into 
elegant Latin verfe, which afterwards ap- 
peared in a volume of poems, publifhedby 
one Hufband. 


It is fuppofed that he remained between 


WES 
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two and three years at college, which he 


left for the placé of an ufher to a free- 
fchool at Market Bofworth in T.eicetter- 
fire. ‘This laborious capacity he fuftained 

1uch lenger than was expected by any who 


knew him. All his febtive’ time was em= 


erect rat ke $B a ae) } 
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who can fay what might have been the 
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quence of his continuing for | 
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fuch a fituation. Some may ipo hig 
works to have ga ined in quality what they 
might have wanted in quantity. It can hard- 
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ly be conceived, he would not have pro- 
duced fome memorial of his genius. But 
it would be rafh to fay, that fuch a-pro- 
duction mutt have furpafled in excellence, 
the moft finifhed of thofe pieces which ac- 
tually fell from his pen. How very few. 
gentlemen authors have ever arrived at any 
fuperlative diftinction or eminence... Writ- 
ing is an art whichcan only be acquired by 
practice. Lyttleton, Chefterfield, Hume, 
Robertfon, and Gibbons, though by means 
of an independent fituation,. were never in 
pay to bookfellers, accuftomed themfelves 
to-literary compofitions from their infancy.. 
Johnfon, therefore, immerfed in a fchool 
might have publithed lefs, but except he 
had written much, he could not, with all 
the advantages of leifure, retirement, and, 


plenty, 


plenty, have written’ fo well as ‘he ‘did, 
amidft the inceflant buftle of a town life, 
expofed to the conftant intrufions.of the 
idle.and officious, and precipitated by’ the 


‘frequent preffure of impending want. . 
bably of his friend and matter, Anthony 


ing: an academy of his own. ™“ Previous 
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lackwall, he formed the plan of eftablifh- 
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Here, by the example and advice,’ pro- 


however to the accomplifhment of this 
projet, we find him refiding at Bir- 
mingham, in the houfe of one Warren, 
a-printer. His firft effays are faid to 
have been written fora news-paper; pub- 
lifhed hy his -landlord,+and that he 
wrote while-here, ./ Vovage to Abyfinia, 
by Father Ferome~ Lobo; a> Portuguese 
Jefuit ; with a Continuation of the Hiftory 
C 3 
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of Abyfinia down to the Beginning of the 
eighteenth Century; and Fifteen Differ- 
tations. on various Subjects, relating to 
the Hiftory,. Antiquities, Government,, Re- 
lizion,. Manners, aud Natural Hiftery of 
Aivfinia, and other Countries mentioned 
by Father Ferome Lobo. By Mr. Le 
Grand.. He wrote at the fame time and 
in the fame place, Verfes on a Lady’s 


prefenting a Sprig of Myrtle to. a Gentle- 


+ 


"man, which have been re-printed in fe 


veral mifcellanies, under the name of 
Mr, Hammond. They were, as the- 
Doctor declared, very late in. life, writ- 
ten for a. friend, who was defirous of 
having, at leaft. from his miftrefs,. the: 


reputation of a poet,” 


{. give: 
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{ give this anecdote to the reader as vit 
appeared in one of our monthly publica- 
tions. It was incorporated with an account 
of Johnfon’s life, which, fo far as it went, 
had all the marks of authenticity. Thus 
connected, the fact bore an afpect fo like 

that of truth, as muft have rendered the 
omiflions, in {pite of all my fufpicions to 
the contrary, fill inexcufable. 

The author of the life of Garriek, who 
has been intimately acquainted with John- 
fon for many years, from whorn Johnfon 
could not conceal a fecrét of his heart, or 
an incident in his ftory, mentions the be-, 
ginning of the year 1735, as the time when 
Johnfon undertook the inftruction of 
young gentlemen in the Belles Lettets at 
Litchfield. Garrick. and Hawkefworth 


C4 were 
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were of the party who became his pupils 
on this occafion, and who profited during 


the fhort time he acted in that ftation. It is 


not certain, nor indeed material to know 


in what.this fcheme proved defective. But 


in May, 1736, we find him advertifing a 

boarding-fchoo] at Edial,:-near Litchfield. 
This is a critical period in the life of 

Johnfon. His father could afford him no 


‘pecuniary affiftance, and he had too much 


-fenfibility y and manlinefs to continue a bur- 


then. on ne friends. Such an eftablith- 
ment-could’ not. however be accomplifhed 


without money; and the gleanings of a 


very few years in the fituation occupied by 


Johnfon, allowing-him to.be a rigid ceco- 
mut; which ‘he never was, muf{t have been 


‘trifling. Thus’ circumftanced, how then 


could 
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eould he raife a fum adequate to the de- 
mand? The difficulty will be folved by 
fuppofing his marriage to have taken place 
‘about this time. . Mrs. Porter, whom he 
married, had been left a widow; her huf- 
band died infolvent, but her fettlement was 
fecured. . Though fhe had three children, 
fhe was ftill young and handfome. The 
‘firftadvances probably proceeded from her, 
‘as her attachment to Johnfon was in oppo- 
fition to the advice and defire of all her 
relations. \_Her*brother in particular offered 
to fettle a very handfome annuity on her 
for life, provided fhe would break her en- 
geapements. But nothing would diffuade 
her. She brought cher fecond hufband 
about feven or eight hundred pounds, a 


‘great part of which was expended in: fitting 


up 


ers 
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up a houfe for a boarding-{chool, which 
they had doubtlefs concerted between them. 
‘But this abortive {cheme was likéwife of 
fhort duration. . He has left no documents 
by which to account for the failure. His 
manners however fufferable among the petty 
title hom ‘his resi its excufed every 
circie to whom his real merits excuféd every 
thing, were far from connecting popularity 
with his perfonal intercourfe. Parents 


could not be very fond of putting their 
\ 


children under the caré of a man whofe 
fize was gicantic, whofe tempeér was arro- 
£ ee) 2 


gant and auftere, and whofe habits were all 
clum fy and rude. His mind was as defti- 
tute of accommodation as his exterior was 


of politenefs or grace ; and to thofé who ef- 


timate genius or worth only by a foft 


tongue, a fmooth face, or ceremonious 


carriage 
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-earriage, his wit would appear infolence,, 
his honefty folly, and his learning. pedan: 
try. Such a man was more likely to create 
averfion,, than conciliate friendfhip, and 
inftead of gathering a. fchool, to be con- 
fidered by the young and ignorant as a 
{carecrow. He had too much good fenfe 
to overlook fo. material an inconvenience.. 
ft might even ftrike him as an infuperable- 
obftacle to fuccefs, and have its effect in 
determining him to abandon:the whole plan, 
as romantic or impracticable. 

He then adepted the fudden refolutions 
ef trying his fortune with. the Bookfellers. 
in town. ‘This adventure was not perhaps 
fo much the confequence of difappoint-. 
ed expectations, as of his {trong propenfity~ 
for literary purfuits. Mr. Garrick, though 


his 
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his pupil, and inferior both in years and 


education, was no doubt confulted on this 


1 event... The letter which introduced John- 

i : 

Hi 2 

i) fon to a clergyman of great reputation at 

i ‘ : ; ; 
| that time.as.well as Garrick, however fre- 

i quently quoted by thofe who have gone be- 

i) fore.me onthe fame fubje&, cannot with 

f | propriety be omitted in this place. 

i 

th 

ll To the Rev. Mr. COT,SO N. 

ft Litchfield, March 2, 17 36: 

} Dear Sir, 

it I had the favour of yours, and am ex- 

i | o | 

| tremely obliged to you ; but eannot fay I 

i have a greater affection for you upon it 

HI | . 7 
i 


i than 


~ 
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than I had before, being fo long fince fo 
nuch endeared ‘to you, as well by an early: 
friendfhip as by your many excellent and 

luable quafifications. And had I a fon 


my own, it wor uld be my ambition, in- 


ftead of fending shih to the univerfity, to 
difpofe of him as this young gentleman 1s. 
Hie and another neighbour of mine, one 

r. Samuel Johnfon, fet out this morning 


fay London.together ; David Garrick to be 


with you early-next week, and Mr.. John- 
fon to try his fate witha Tragedy, 


fee to get himie felf employed : in. fome tranf 


lation either from the Latin or from the 


ee 


French. Johnfon is a very good fcholar, 


da poet, and I have great hopes he will 
tuvn out afine tragedy-writer. If it fhoula 


any 
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any ways le in your way, 1 doubt not you 


will be ready to recommend and affift your 


; countryman. 


: ¢ 
Iam, &c. 


GiIL3. WALMSLEY. 


London difclofes zn endlefs variety of 
wefources for independent merit. Here-ca- 
pacity and induftry can never want en- 


couragement. And when every ether ex- 


<pedient has failed, there are fttl hopes of 


doing fomething in a market, where all 
forts of commodities are fure to bring their 


plice. 
Johnfon had not lived to the age of fix- 
and-twenty, without occafionally exercifing 


his talents and acquirements in compo- 


fition, 
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fition. Walmfley mentions him both as 
a poet and a fcholar, without faying how 
he knew the fact. But few have the art of 


writing well who. are not fond of fhewing 


it, and Johnfon does not feem to pofiefs 
efs vanity, than other men. 
What reception this friendly. introduc- 


tion procured for him with Mr. Colfon, or 


whether this worthy clergyman was of any. 
real fervice to him, we are not told. Such 
manufcripts as. he brought to town were 
now. by his direction probably offered. to 
fale. But it does not appear that his Loz~ 


don, with. all-its merit, was treated with 


much refpect. This literary market was 


then, as: it generally has been, govern- 


ed. only. by. principles of knavery,. envys 


or caprice, Moft publifhers were the 


tools 


es a Rie Pike ETE 


OO TRE FOE 
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tools of fome. favorite author, in whof 


opinion they confided, and» whom: they 
carefled on purpofe that they might at 
once monopolize his: labours and: advice: 
Pride ‘has been always the foible of the 
profeffion. What juftice could a ftranger 
expect from an order of meén who can-ne- 


ver be generous, 


and feldem civil to: one 
another. 

The fact is, Johnfon’s poem was likely 
to be on-his hand, merely becaufe reject- 
He had 


been ftrongly importuned by his godfather 


ed by fome capital Bookfellers. 
Dr. Swynten, before. he left Litchfield, to 
publifh it in the country, with a dedica-- 
tion to Dr, Chandler, who was then Bifhop 
of Litchfield and Coventry. - But he. was 
determined to folicit no connection with 


the 
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the great. The church had been the pri- 
mary object of his education, but from 
principles of religious delicacy he had uni- 
formly declined the honour thus intended 
for him by his friends. And this was one 
confideration which probably weighed 
againft the advice of his godfather in the 
prefent cafe. But the fhynefs of the trade 
to bring forward this favourite production 
fufficiently punifhed his obftinacy; and 
finding he could not live on poetry, which 
nobody would purchafe, he connected him- 
felf with the editors of newfpapers, and 
often depended on the lucubrations of the 
day for the provifions of to-morrow. 

It was in this fugitive and dilitory fituae 
tion that he got acquainted with Cave, the 


D printer, 
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printer, whofe numerous literary projects 


afforded bread to multitudes. 
This enterprifin ° printer Johnfon com= 


pliments in the following copy of beauti- 


atin verfes, to which an elegant Eng= . J 


bjoined, eh ich was done: 


| | F gare ae ¥ Fp oe a 
a4 for me on purpofe by a friend. 
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i Orsane, nulls. feffe laboribus, 


Cut fronte fertum in erudita 
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Linouz procac is plumbea fpicula, 
o 4 


§ Fidens, fuberbo frange filentio ; : 


Vidtrix per obftantes Bete 8g 


| Sedulitas animofa tendet. 


a tende nervos fortis, inanibus 
) Rifurus olim nifibus eemuli ; 
Intende jam nervos, habebis 


Participes opera Camcenas, 


Non ulla Mufis pagina gratior, 
Quam que feveris ludicra jungere 
Novit, fatigatamq; nugis 


Utilibus recreare mentem.. 


Texente Nymphis ferta Lycoride, 


Rofz ruborem fic Viola adjuvat 


Immitta, fic Iris refulget 


Azthereis variata fucis 
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To" Ur RB aon. 


Urezan, whom labour cannot bow, 
Nor calumny fubdue ; #0 


"The wreath that decks thy learned brow, 
Shall bloom for ever new. 


Whate’er thy mimicks may defign, 
Howe’er thy name revile ; 


Brave man, to court the Mufe be thine, 
On thee the Mufe fhall {mitle. 


‘By fcornful filence break the dart, 
The tongue envenom’d throws ; 

Thy diligence and dauntlefs heart 
Shall force thro’ all thy foes. 


Proceed, and thou fhalt live to fee 
Thy rival prottrate laid ; 


Proceed, and all the Nine to thee 


Shall lend their envied aid. 


i] 
| 
iY 


minute tranfaétions it produced, or 
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| What page to them more pleafure brings ¢ 


What page like thine refin’d ? 
Where mirth, fucceeding ferious things, 
Relieves the weary mind. 


So violets with rofes twine, 
And livelier blufhes rife : 
So various colours blended fhine, 


When Iris paints the fkies. 


How this conneétion cornmenced, the 
how 
long it continued is yet. afcertained by no 
documents before the public. 

Johnfon feems to have contributed his 
fhare from the beginning in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. But in fuch enequal and 
fugitive compilations, no man is fond of 
otherwife than anony- 
1738 a few 
however appeared with the initials 


D 3 


%, 


writing any thing 


moufly. In hee yea petit 


piec es 


OF 
1 veniie have been ex- 
elled by nothing he has fince produced, 
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eafy amidft the huge mafs of materials con- 


tained in a magazine, to difcriminate even 
the pen of a Johnfon. Of this particular 


Pid 8 eae ae TY, 
he was himfelf always fingularly fhy. He 
pails Pony be ec uate Mp isto ls 
declined pointing out any of his earlier per- 
4 fry « Ca Th ¥ 7, Pa a5 4 “9 
formances, when fome of his moft inti: 
Wat CPE ps Ac oa a ++! ‘ AwoaIe T+ 
mate friends afked it as a favour. To 


T ; 7 


others he acknowledged-that he then wrote’ 


many things which merited no diftin¢tion 


oT 


from the trafh with which they were con- 


aed to oblivion. And whatever the 


Wreti l-nouwn thar 4. Reet eee ataln 
Weil KNOWN, that a DPCrrece Cataio 


works was a tafk to which he has al ways 


a ‘ 


ion was inade quate 
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Great merit has been afcribed to John 


fon for the fpeeches he fabricated for the 
Senate of Lilliput. It was by this difre- 
fpe&tful appellation that he marked his 


contempt for the Britifh Houfe of Com- 


be 


mons. This feries of « chim rical debates 


commenced in the year 1740, and were 


¥ 


continued for feveral feffions. He received 


+ 


5 Pe £ Ly r Tt 7 - >» 4 1 Ln 
hints from a perfon who. attended the 


foufe regularly for that purpole. The 


4 
public, who were anxious to know what 


z q ~ + Pat U4 : eye “ Ae ie j cf 
Jecates were doing, gratefully ac- 
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‘ne which they had not the means of per- 


vho know what it 1s to 
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ftruck with nothing mighty extraordinary 
in all this. It is well known Mr. Wood= 
fall, and Mr. Sheridan, who is certainly next 
in fame as.a Reporter, have fometimes ex- 
ceeded within the four-and-twenty hours, 
Johnfon’s labours for a month. There is a 
prodigious difference between a man’s com- 
paffing at his leifure in his ftudy, furrounded | 
with every domeftic convenience, and feel- 
ing no preffure from the urgent demands of 
the prefs, and where he is inceffantly moleft- 
-d by the buftle of thofe at work, and by a 
thoufand circumftances which, though 
not eafily defcribed, are yet peculiarly 
inimical to recollection. 

This 1s their ftuation to whom the pub- 
lic are indebted for fuch accounts of the 
parliamentary proceedings as are daily de- 
tailed in. Newfpapers. ‘Thefe gentlemen, 


t. 
£ + py 
HL cCk 


At 
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after fitting for twelve, or fometimes eigh- 
teen hours on a ftretch, crouded as clofely 
as they can be, without victuals, perchance, 
or drink, haften as faft to their refpec- 
tive offices as poffible, where they often 
write fix, feven, or eight hours, at the rate: 
of a column an hour. ‘This incredible 
difpatch, to which the period of diurnal 
publications indifpenfibly fubjects them, 
abfolutely precludes. all revifal, either of 
their own copy, or-any proofs from the 
prefs. The wonder is not, therefore, 
that there fhould be fe many improprieties 


in ftyle and arrangement, but that there 


Co 
o 


are, in fact, fo few. 


It is habit only which can unite with 
fuch | facility any degree of correctnefs 


whatever, he mechanifm of the bufinefs 


1$ 


died, was reduc 


an amanuen 
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is’ an art, which practice alone can give. 
Tt combines accuracy and readinefs. of re- 
collection, command of language, found 
health, and great rapidity in the liberal ufe 
of the pen. In the two former Johnfon had 
undoubtedly few equals, in the two latter he 


Seldom,’ alto- 


from illnefs, his conftitution 


could not have fupported the drudgery of 
attendance. And the form of his alpha- 
bet, which inclines ftronely tothe left, in- 
ftead of the right, 1s a proof that he was 


4 


yredeceffor in this Herculean —Ja- 
bour was Guthrie, wl 10, long before he 
ed to the neceffity of ufine 


fis. Johnfon was every way fu- 


he 
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could fupply. And nothing expofes the 
mean adulation of his eulogifts more, than 
the abfurdity of thus praifing him for what 
was, in its own nature, impracticable. 

The Life of Savage, itis faid, was un- 
dertaken and executed with peculiar expe- 
dition, in order to convince the proprietor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, that John- 
fon was equal to this laborious employ. 
And he has often enough afferted, with 
fome degree of oftentation, that he com- 
pleted this long and well-written life, in 
little more than fix-and-thirty hours. 

In 1738 he began a tranflation of the 
famous Father Paul’s hiftory of the Council 
of Trent. It is not known on what account 
this work was laid afide. Though no 
great progrels was ever made in it, a few 


fheets 
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fheets of it were certainly printed. Thefe, 
itis to be hoped, will be carefully preferved 
by fome friend to letters; and the public 
will be highly indebted to the edito 
who fhall be the firft to prefent it with fuch 
an acceptable curiofity. 
What Johnfon fays, in his introduction 
o the Life of Dryden, is fo literally 
in his own cafe, that we may as well make 
him fpeak for himfelf. ‘‘ In fettling the or- 
«© der of his works there is fome difficulty ; 


«¢ the time of writing and publifhing is not 


ve 


* always the fame; nor can’ the firft edi- 


“a 


‘ tions be eafily found, if even from them 


© could be obtained the neceffary informa- 


° 
11 


* 


“tion.” The truth is, that durin 


GQ 


ya 


engagement with Cave, he publithed fe- 


2 


veral lives, and other detached perform- 
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ances, many of which were colle¢ted by: 
his friend, Mr. Davies, and given .to-the 
world, a few-years ago, .under the title of 
Fugitive Piece 

Among the earlieft of. thefe appeared, 
London, a Poem, in Imitation of the third 
Satire of ‘fuvenal. This elegant and maf- 
terly | producti ion, in which the enormities 
of the metropolis, and the infinite perils to 

which health, reputation; and virtue, are 
inevitably expofed by a. Iondon life, as 


7 tt <7 opr += Coa > ma -} 
well without fortune as.with it, could, not= 


withitanding, hardly find a purchafer in 
the whole trade. The celebrated Mr. 


Robert Dodfley, however, was an excep- 
tion. He faw the fatire was aimed with 
the dexterity of no.common poet. John, 


fon afked only ten guineas, and Dodfley 


gave 


L 
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eave it, pather as an encouragement to go 
on, than from any fanguine expectation of 
fuecefs in the fale of an Imitation. John- 
fon is reported to have boafted among his 
friends, that Dod/ley was the firft book/eller 
who found out that be bad any genius. We 
are told that Mr. Pope read the poem with 


= 


pleafure, who, receiving no fatisfactory an- 
{wer to repeated enquiries after the author, 
faid, * It cannot be long before my curio- 
“© fity will be gratified, the writer © 
* poem will foon be detérré. 

Such an opinion, from Pope, was one 
of the higheft compliments which could 
be made to a young author. . Whether it 
produced any. perfonal friendthip, acquaint- 
ance, or interview, is not certain.;. but the 


5 Ve 1 
hich runs through his 
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on moft of Pope’s works, gives fome 
ground of fufpicion, that a very early dif- 
like had -been conceived againft the poet, 
his verfes, or his commentator. 

What he has written concerning the 
imitations of this great man, is not inap- 
plicable to his own. “* The imitations of 
“ Horace,” fays he, ‘* feem to have been 
“ written as relaxations of his genius. 
«© This employment became his favourite 
“by its facility: the plan was ready to 
« his hand, and nothing was required but 
“ to accommodate as he could, the fenti- 
“ ments of an old author, to recent facts, 
« or familiar images; but what ts eafy is 
«© {eldom excellent: fuch imitations cannot 
(Ive pleafure to common readers ; the 
« man of learning may fometimes be fur- 


prized 


~~ 


€ 


¢ 


FF 
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neither ancient nor modern.” 


49 


prized and delighted by an. unexpected 
parallel; but the comparifon requires 
knowledge of the original, which will 
likewife often detect ftrained applica- 
Between Roman images and 
Englifh manners, there will be an irre- 
concileable diffimilitude, and the work 
will be generally uncouth and party-co- 


loured;. neither original nor tranflated, 


-Thefe were his fentiments, when his 


judgment was matured by experience, and 


after a long feries of ftudies, in which 


many opportunities muft have occurred, 


of a cool and critical difcuffion of the fub- 


ject. 


This may probably account far his 


writing fo little in that way afterwards ; 


for, notwithftanding the very high merit 


E 


of 
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of London, as a fpecies of imitation, in no 
part of his works, perhaps, does he appear 
more fufceptible of criticifm, as the few 
following brief ftrictures, communicated 
to me by a warm admirer of Pope, will 
fufficiently evince. He owned, at the 
fame time, that nothing but Johnfon’s nib- 
bling, with fo much indelicacy, at the 
beautiful verfifications of a poet, whom he 
had always efteemed the moft claffical and 
elegant in the language, could have pro- 
voked him to read, what he acknowledged 
an excellent poem, with fuch faftidious mi- 


nutenefs. 
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ec obfervation, with extenfive view, 
Survey the from: Chinato Peru. 
Fohufon’s Imitation. 
Let obfervation furvey the world, from 
* China to Peru, and we mult allow its view 
to be extenfive, whether the poet tell us fo 


Or not. 


Who now-refolves, from vice and London far, 
To breathe in diftant fields a purer air. 
Fohnfon’s Imitation. 
If he was far from London, certainly 
the fields which he breathed in mutt be 


diftant. 


Pa be sas oF Rey 
4 ith flavifb tenets taint our potfon'd youth. 


Johnfon’s Imitation. 


ry 


Io taint poifon’d youth, is to poifon 


chem twice, 
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Spurn’das a begger, dreaded asa fpy, 
Live unregarded, unlamented die. 

| ‘oyepeaate Imitation. 
Johnion cenfures Pope’s epitaph on 


himifelf, which begins, 


eg 
S 
Under this ftone, or under this fill, 
Or under this turf, &c, 
“* ‘When a man,” fays he, ‘ is buried, 
‘* the queftion under what he is buried, is 
** eafily decided. He forgot that though 
‘* he wrote the epitaph in a ftate of uncer- 


tainty, yet it could not be laid over him 


Ne 


“© ti]] his erave was made. Such is the 


““ folly of wit, when it is ill employed.” 


. oy 4 
Johnfon did not die tilla confideralale 


number of years had ela apfed, though he 
fays he was dying at the time he wrote the 
above line; he died too exceedingly la- 

¥ , 7 sete } aos 
mented. He made-a miftake on a very 


ferjous 
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ferious occafion, as well as the poet whom 


Fate never wounds more deep the gen’rous heart, 


Than when a blockhead’s infult points the dart. 


5) e 


fenfe. What!.daes a_blockead’s in- 
fult give the deepeft wound? Every old 


women can tell us that “© a fool’s bolt ts 


yi 


foon fhot.’ No one minds it, but thofe 


who are themfelves not over wife. 


Thy fatire point, and animate thy page. 


Johnfon’s Imitation? 


2° - : rf 
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-courie. Addifon fell into this fault or tau 
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tology, as often as Johnfon, but Addifori 
was not fo fevere as Johnfon, in criticifing 


others. 


This poem, very probably, gives an ex- 
act picture of Loudon, ‘as it appeared to his 
mind immediately on his leaving the coun- 
try, while every rural convenience was yet 
recollected with regret, and thofe of the 
town had been enjoyed only to fuch a de- 
gree, tn fuch company, or under fuch cir- 
cumttances, as might rather difeuft than’ 
gratify. The difficulty of fecuring a pro- 
{pe of employment, before he could be 
known, the fhynefs of the bookfellers,. to 
intereft themfelves in the fortune or bufi- 
nefs of a ftranger, the wants of futurity,, 


which could hope but little affiftance from 


the 
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(ry 


the prefent, which was unequal to its own 
fupply, ill health, few friends, exquifite 
fenfibility, and a temper of mind, rather 
melancholy than chearful, obvioufly ac- 
count for the indignant fpirit, and ftrong 
affemblage of melancholy imagery with 
which that performance abounds. 

Under thefe impreffions he undoubtedly 
meditated a return to a country fituation- 
The buftle of the town feems to have of- 
fended his predilection for retirement, . and 
the occupation of an author, his uncon- 


ove of eafe. Perhaps, Mrs. John- 
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fon might alfo be confulted on the like oc- 
cafion, and it is hkely, would rather wifh 
to enjoy her old friends, than have the 


} 


trouble, in fo precarious a place as 


+ 
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oon- 
don. to cultivate new ones. It is certain 
>») 


E 4. he 
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rhe neighbourhood of Litchfield, with 


which he had no other objection to comply 


» > a Oey % ie 
but a want of the neceffary qua lifica~ 
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oi nee Leer 
Vhe following letter ought to have been 


>, Ouf trom the ob! ferva 3t1ons 
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juft made. it will not be mifplaced here, 
alherralliv, Ae ve eae aie lah " : 

e1peciany as it requires more labour - than 


I can beftow, as well as materials, which 
have not yet been found, to ‘ettle’ the 
chronology of his publications and tranfac- 


tions, with certainty or precifion, 


‘Mr. Samuel Johnfon (author of LLon- 
don a Satire, and fome other poetical 
pieces) is a native of this country, and 
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much re petted by fome worthy gentle- 
men in his neighbourhood, who are truf- 
tees of a charity-fchool now vacant, the 
| certain falar ty of which is fixty pounds per 
annum, of which they are defirous to make 

him mafter; but unfortunately he is not 
capable of receiving their bounty, which 
would make him happy for life, by not 
peing a Mafter of Arts, which, by the 
ftatutes of this fchool, the matter of itmutt 
be. Now thefe gentlemen do me the ho- 
nour to think, that I have reft enough 
in you, to prevail upon you to write to 
Dean Swift, to perfuade the Univerfit ity of 
Dublin to fend a diploma to me, confti- 
tuting this poor man Matter of Arts in 
their Univerfity. - They highly extol the 


Ae | gore - Pps) et apes T ce yl 
man's learning and probity; and will not 


be 
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be perfuaded that the Univerfity will make 
any difficulty of conferring fuch a favour 
upon a ftranger, if he is recommended by 
the Dean. They fay he is not afraid 
of the ftricteft examination, though he is 
of fo long a journey; and will venture it, 
if the Dean thinks it neceffary, choofing 


rather to die upon the road, than be ftarved 


to death in —— tranflating for book - 
fellers, which has been his only fubfiftence 
for fome time paft. I fear there 1s more 
difficulty in this affair than thefe good-na- 
tured gentlemen apprehend, efpecially as 
their election cannot be delayed longer than 
the 11th of next month. If you fee the 
matter in the fame light as it appears to 
me, I hope you will burn this, and par- 
don me for giving you fo much trouble 


about 
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about an impracticable thing; but if you 
think there is a probability of obtaining 
the favour afked, I am fure your humanity 
and propenfity to. relieve merit in diftrefs, 
will incline you to ferve the poor man, 
without my adding any more to the trouble 


I have already given you, than affuring 


you that I am, with great truth, 
SU Ks 
Your moft humble Servant, 


GOWER. 


Trentham, Aug. r, 1733. 


It is rather odd this letter did not pro- 
cure a more favourable anfwer, and that 
Johnion did not fucceed to the {chool., 
We know not whether Swift, to whofe 


friend 
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friend it was addreffed, knew any thing of 
the matter, but it is obvious Johnfon has 
written the life of this very extraordinary 
genius, as if his mind had been fomewhat 
warped, and he owed the Dean no returns 


of kindnefs or oratitude. Whatever the 


é 
jt @ 


ment might have been, it ultimately 
proved infuperable. Johnfon, whofe fan- 
cuine imagination was eafily influenced, 
1 

and all whofe hopes, by whatever means 
exerted, ftill glowed with inceffant fervour, 
felt long and feverely the difappoint- 

It feems to be about this time that he 


nlanhed.and executed the poem, which he 
i 


calls the Vanity of Human Wifbes, another 


oz) 


imitation of his favourite Juvenal”. ‘Thi 


however 


* Tenth Satire. 
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however was not brought forward till fome 
time in the year 1759.. His fituation in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine was even then 
continued, and is the true reafon why 


The train of 


Cave became the publifher. 
thinking isin all refpects worthy the author. 
It is a poem which every where difcovers 
the fame beauties, and not a few of the 
fame faults, which in the forme: offend 
every reader of genuine tafte and corre@- 
nefs. 

The lines with which we venture to 
compare a few of Johnfon’s, are quoted 
from a New Tranflation of the Tenth Sa- 


ae 3 
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Thomas Morris, Ef. 
Captain of his Majefty’s feventeenth 
Regiment of Foot, publifhed asa fpecimen 


Bee es 


of a complete verfion of that 
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writer*. And when the defeéts of what 
goes by the name of Dryden, the fimilarity 
between Roman and Britifh vices, and the 
fingular gravity, truth and boldnefs of 
Juvenal, are duly confidered, who would 
not wifh his propofals may fucceed. Thefe 
quotations are chiefly felected for exhibit- 
ing to the Englifh reader, the beauty and 
defects of Johnfon’s Imitation, as they 
who comprehend not the meaning of the 
ancient poet, are not competent to judge 
with propriety on his application to mo- 
dern times. 

This communication I likewife owe to 
the fame gentleman, whofe pertinent ftric- 
tures cn London have already been inferted. 

bury ef 
* Subfcriptions are taken ip by Mr, Murray, in 
Fleet-Street. 
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«« Yet ftill one gen’ral cry the fky affails, 
«* And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales; 
*¢ Few know the toiling ftatefman’s fear or care, 
‘¢ Th’ infidious rival and the gaping heir. 
Fohnfon’s Imitation. 
| The fupplication in each temple heard, 
: By ev’ry mortal to the gods preferr’d, 
Is, to be grac’d with pow’r, with riches bleft, 
And in the forum keep the largeft cheft : 
Let us remember, ere we make our pray’r, 
No aconite is ferv’d in earthen ware ; 


That apprehend, when cups with jewels fhine, 
And the broad gold inflames the Setine wine. 


Tranflation of the Tenth Satire of Fuvenal, 


Juvenal {peaks out; but Johnfon hints 
too obliquely at the practice of poifoning. 
a perfon unacquainted with the original, 


will not underftand his meaning. 


Load the.tainted gales, 
is not much better than 


Load the loaden gales, 
Or, taint the tainted gales. 
Johnfon, 
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Johnfon, fpeaking of Pope’s epitaph 


64. 


fays, 
Op’ ning virtues blooming round 
is fomething like tautology. I think /oad 


tbe tainted gales is more like it. 


«© Or feen a new-made mayor’s unweildy fate. 
Surely Johnfon might have made fome- 
thing out of the Lord Mayor's fhew, an- 
fwering to Juvenal’s defcription of the 
_pretor’s going to proclaim the fhews of the 
circus. In Juvenal’s time the practor of 
Rome was not a greater perfonage than 
our Lord Mayor, and the figure made by 


the one now, is full as ridiculous as that 


made by the other long ago. 
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When to the 1igheft rank his foul afpir’d ; 
“The vaft increafe of riches pomp, and pow’r, 
Was on] y adding {tories to his tow?’r 


The more aftonifhing to make it’s fal] 


hat buried riches, honours, lord and all. 
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fays, “ in another couplet art is ufed for 
«© arts, that a rhyme may be had to heart.” 
Has he not fallen himfelf into the like mil- 
take, without having the fame excufe for 
it. 

«c Enquirer ceafe ; petitions yet remain, 


‘¢ Which heav’n may hear, nor deem religion vain. 
Fobnfon’s Imitation. 
The fenfe here is ftrangely broken, and 
rendered obicure. 


*€ Yet when the fenfe of facred prefence fires, 


«s And ftrong devotion to the fkies afpires. 


Fobnfon’s Imitation. 
Is not this anti-climax ? Would it not 


be better thus? 
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ehandize: Under the word good, 4. Moral 


And makes that happinefs fhe does not find. 
Fohnfon’s Limitations 
The expletive does in the laft line of the 
poem, and in the moft important place in 
that line, makes a moft lame and impotent 
conclufion. 


“¢ How wouldft thou fhake at Britain’s modifh tribe, 
«« Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe? 


The latter line isloaden with ufelefs epi- 
thets, and the fenfe weakened by them. 


How much better thus ! 


How wouldft thou foake ae Britain's modifh tribe ! 


How would? thou dart the taunt, and edge the gibe ! 
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meant. to fay,. that “‘ when fcience sauh 


¢ mn ba ate 2 Sad > t 
“* her laft retreat,. fhe becomes a captive : 
This, however, is apiece of intelli igence 
(ted Seiwa ling Bice ase an eats Gh 
{earcely worth relatine. 
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\ Should #20 difeafe thy torpid UVezrns Invade. 
Johnfon’s Imitation. 
rey Be i; 14 4 + 
inat is, in plain Enelifh, fhould.no dif- 


1s a pleonafin, to make up.the meafure ; 


but not quite fo bad a one as the former 


He views and wonders that th ey pleafe no more 


Johnifon’s Imitation. 


A trifling change would mak 
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If xo founds would touch it, i certainly 


muft be impervious. 
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verfes. Huis poetry, though not any where 
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are now and then ftruck with a fine thought, 
~ a fine line, or a fine paffage 
interelted by the whole, His mode of 
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verfifying, which is an imitation of Pope, 
may bear analization, but after reading 
his beft pieces once, few are defirous of 
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CCAGinge them apall . 
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The life of Savage, which was his firft * 


biographical effay, had fuch a reception 


aH ; 1} = ~ ra rren eo Ps ys rilr 
with the public, er anfwered the book- 


113, ; ee ee 1 “ae is 
feller’s eae fo well, that Johnfon was 
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encouraged to cultivate this fpecies of com 


es For 2 feries of years therefore 
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he was conitantiy enriching the annals cf 


1; APATITE val 
literature, with new articles of Enelith bi- 


opraphy. It is impoffible to be exact in 
(tating the dates of thefe public aGtions, or 
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Biving the hiftory of thei origin and com 
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ilim 
pefition. The particulars they involve 
are the lefs interefting, that they feem to 
have grown into requeft only fince the 


fame 
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fame of the author has been eftablifhed ; 
that they are diftinguifhed by no other 
fpecies of excelience than fidelity and per- 
fpicuity, and they might {till have conti- 
nued unadmired, and even unknown, but 
for the fuperior luftre of fubfequent per- 


formances. 


Ofborne fhared the honour with Cave 
and Dodiley, of being one of Johnfon’s 
firft patrons. An affray with that curi- 
ous bookfeller, gave the trade no very 
idea of Johnfon’s temper.. 
It was hufhed at the time, in complai- 
to the opulence of the one, but 
gradually became a fubject of fpecula- 
tion, as the reputation of the other in- 
creafed. Johnfon was employed in writ- 


Ing 
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ing an introduction to the Harleian library, 
which, as\it gave an account of various 
articles, could not be done in hafte. Of- 
borne inceffantly urged expedition, and 


had often recourfe to contumelious lan- 


rs 


1 4 3 T ee! 
guage. Johnfon. who had much pride, 
had alfo much good-nature, made no 
other reply to this tirefome impertinence, 


but that he was as bufy as poflible. 


he calculations of bookfellers are fole- 


involve the various avocations and deli- 
berations which protracét compofition. 
The delicate embaraflments of genius are 
oO 

cont +] fr ent} < qT oxxrip 

confequently not unfrequently treated with 
rudenefs and vulgarity. No body of 
men are more uniform and eager in taking | 


advantage of their neceffities, who, like 


Johnfon, 
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fohnfon, are reduced to a dependance 


on their favour. Ofborne was bafe enoush, 
CS 


to make Johnfon feel his. fituation, by 
a brutal farcafm, which he blurted in: 
his face, on finding him readine with 
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promifed by this time, was 


gun. Johnfon, furprifed into a paffion, 

by the bookfeller’s rage and ferocity, 
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ftartecl from his feat, without uttering 


ly knocked him down.. 
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Fiitherto he had tried his genius as a 


tranflator,.a fatyrift, and a biographer; he 


was now to appear a philolegift 


fo much elegance and dignity in an addrefs: 


to the late Ear 
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lifhed fo early as the year 1748. This 


performance promifed fomething fo much 

like what all men of tafte had long 
| thought 1 ng to the purity, ftability, 
and Shae of our language, exhibited 
an object of fuch magnitude to the pub- 
lic mind, and was itfelf fo exquifite a fpe- 
cimen of the happieft arran; 
moft polifhed diction, that it brought 
Johnfon forward to general attention with 
peculiar advantage. © The eyes of all the 
world were turned on what part the noble- 
man thus diftinguifhed would now act in 
concert with the firft writer, and interefted 
by the fketch of a work the moft labori- 
ous and ufeful of any which even then 
had roufed the curiofity and excited the 


| wonder of an enlightened age, From a 


fecretary 
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% 
fecretary of ftate, ftill more iluftrious for 
his elegant accomplifhments than for his 
high birth or official fituation fomething 
like fubftantial encouragement was expect- 
ed to an undertaking which aimed at no - 
lefs than a fiandard Diétionary of the Eng- 
fifo tongue. His lordfhip was a competent 
judge of the fubject. He acknowledged 
its importance and neceffity. He occupied 
a {phere in life, an influence among the 
great, and a character among the learned, 
which enabled him to do much. His 
vanity was not inferior to his power; and 
had the talents of Johnfon ftooped to the 
proftituted lanouage of adulation, his toil 
had probably been confiderably alleviated 
by the tafte, the addrefs, the affiduity and 


the countenance of Chefterfield, But no- 
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thing can be conceived more dian metrically 
oppofite and irreconcileable than the tem 

pers, the prejudices, the habits, the pur- 
fuits, and the peculiarities of thefe con- 
temporary wits. A femblanceof intimacy 


took place, in which it is not likely that 


either were fincere. The oddities of the 


author furnifhed the peer with a fund of 


ridicule, and the faftidious elegance of the 


Pat 


peer excited only the averfion, contempt, 
and wi of the author. 4// the celebrated 

ies of Chefterfield,faid ( Johnfon to an 
ie mate friend, to whom he was then ia 
the habit of unbofom ing himfelf on ocea- 
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fion) are like certain fpecies of 
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is pleafant enough to the eye, but there is no 


ie hh res lg ae 
tajiing it without danger. 
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In this well written pan aphlet it was his 


ambition to rival the preface to Cham- 
bers’s Dictionary. How far he fucceed 
is not eafily determined. It will not be de- 
nied, that he poffeffes more energy of lan- 
guage, and perhaps a more beautiful ar- 
rangement of the multifarious particulars 
to which he folicits the public attention, 
but he certainly wants the fimplicity, and 
indeed is profcribed by his fubje& fron 


oF 5 ti a rr a q ag 1 am Tx 
difplayine the knowledee, of Chambers. 
oD 
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plaufe which followed the exhibition of 2 
defien thus replete with utility in the aim 
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and originality in the execu tion. He wa 
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1 gy 1 r 
proud to have attracted the regards of 
fuch a man as Johnfon, and flattered him- 


trefh acceffion of 


daily fubfiftence. 
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fame, from being the patron of fuch a work. 
But the manners of the ‘operator were fo 
difgufting to this Mzecenas of letters, and 
learned men, that the only .concern he 
took in the matter was faying a few po- 


lite things at his table, and congratulating 


the lovers of grammar on the improyment 


which that feience would derive from the 


labours of Johnfon. It is a difgrace to his 


memory, and to the age, that the author 


3 


-of an undertaking fo arduous and ‘exten- 


five was not placed beyond the recur- 
rence of neceffity, and that-while his ge- 
nius was conferring permanancy on their 
language, the exigencies of his fituation 


impelled him to apply to other means for 
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ftyle. Patient induftry, laborious atten- 
tion, a determination of forgetting the 
lafitude of fatigue by a renewal of the 
tafk; and a mind, which notwithftanding a4 
thoufand avocations and obftacles, lke 
the water in a river, ftill returned to the 
fame channel, and purfued the fame courfe; 
were fome of the qualifications with which 
Johnfon formed the plan, and entered on 
the compilation of his Dictionary. 

Ae work thus complicated and prodigious 
admits great variety in collecting the mate- 
rials, and frequent relaxations from the ex- 
ertions it demands. Many are the fubjects 
which would prefent themfelves to -the 
author’s mind, from fuch an affociation 
of ideas as muft have a¢companied the 
progrefs of his ftudies. And it may be 


rationally 
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rationally conjectured, that he often found 
relief not only in the fociety of his fele@: 
friends, but in a great variety of literary 
purfuits, the more pleafing probably for 
the time, that they might appear to others 
of lefs importance. 

Fits Irene however, which was brought 
upon the ftage in 1749, is’ generally ac- 
knowledged to have been written before 
he came to town. Why it did not make 
its appearance fooner, and why it was 


Ye 


not better received when it did, are quel- 

tions which now perhaps cannot be 
anfwered. 

It would be a pee: period in the 

annals of.the Englifh 

: f he ae’ 2 es : all. Aan | 

_the reception of authors were reculated 


by their merit. John 
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inferiors. It was not in his heart or his 


nature, to hang about a manager, to affo- 
ciate with the critics in the green-room, 
to cultivate an intimacy with fpouters, or 
to intereft the patronage of loungers in the 
lobby of the playhoufe. He either did 


not undetftand that private pliancy and 


public oftentation which conftitute the 


myftery of the trade, or had the manli- 


nefs to regard with contempt, every fpecies 


of obliquity, even when it leads to fuc- 
The plot however, the thoughts, 
and the diction of his tragedy, are allow- 
ed to be beautifuland mafterly. But he is 
{paring of that buftle and incident, which 
atone for the want of every excellence with— 


a London audience. A performance which 


exemplified 
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difappointed. The firft exhibition was. 
coldly received, and the audience it feems 
were more difpofed to admire the author 
than to be affected’ by his fcenes. A. 
gentleman who fat in the pit, on that oc- 
cafion, has told me, that on looking 
round him he faw nobody ufing thew 

andkerchief ; but the whifper was {trong 
and prevalent, that the poet’ was a prodigy 
of learning. 

Much, efpecially in tragedy, depend’s 
on the attors. Johnfon’s addrefs-was dif- 
gufting. He had net made any advances 
to conciliate their fondnefs, or to prompt 
their exertions.. His manners were gruff 
and diftant, his language was coarfe arid 
oraculous ; and though Garrick was of | 
the party, pofterity who fhall mourn rene, 
will 
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will be rather apt to impute her fate to ina- 
nimate acting, than unfkilful writing. 
Johnfon was not of a turn. of mind 
to ftruggle for any thing not immedi- 
ately within his reach. | Under the au- 
fpices of a Garrick, whofe affiftance and 
advice he could always command, who 
can doubt but by a fedulous application 
he might have excelled in the higher 
{pecies of the drama? But he who had 
it in his power to lead, was unwilling 
to continue acting only a fecondary part. 
Other. fubjects lefs hazardous in the iffue, 
and more eafy in the execution, were in- 
ceffantly occurring and engaging his 
cultivation, with which he ran no rifk 
of a rival, and which, though perhaps 
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lefs profitable, yet. yielded his. neceffities 


a -readier. fupply. 


His. difeutt and. contempt for the pub- 


ay 
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lic tafte fueoefted to. him the firft idea 


att 


bt furnifhing the town with a’ periodi- 


cal paper twice a» week:. ‘Th fuch a: 


work he enjoyed: the profpec’ of expof- 


ing the tafte of his. countrymen,.,and of-- 


ten contributing by the happy appli- 


cation of fuperior talents, to. their cor- 


‘rection and refinement.. And perhaps: 


fuppofe, that wherever the fafhionable 
levities of tafte are cenfured,. he glances: 
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obliquely at the ufage of Irene. 
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By an incident in the hiftory of the 


Rambler, not generally known, that’cele- 


brated work was publifhed at Edinburgh, 


ae’ 
ae 


him no inyuftice to» 


at the fame time the publication of it went: 


on in London. 


Mr... Elphinften, well Known in the 


learned world fer a. variety of valuable- 


publications, both in profe and verfe, was 


the intimate friend‘ef Johnfon, and then 


ona vifit’tohis relations in that part of” 
~the~ united kingdom. Fhe firft number - 
came to him under cover,..and without 2. 
name. But the author could not be con-- 
cealed ; and, in pai Elphinfton’s opinion, , 
there was not, in England, another than: 
Johnfon, competent to fuch an under—- 


taking.. He confequently conceived the 


benevolent defign of diffufine the work 


among his countrymen, ‘as promifing much 


_inftruction to them, and fome profit to the: 


author. It was immediately reprinted in 
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Scotland in.a minute and elegant man- 
ner. Mr. Elphinfton not only fuperin- 
tended the. prefs, and took every poffible 
care of the edition, but likewife enriched 
it by a new and appofite tranflation of thé? 
mottos. Moft of thefe were retained in 
the next edition which appeared in Lon-~: 
don, and Johnfon, in a note appended toa 
collection of them, acknowledges the 
obligation in the handfomeft terms. In- 
deed this was an inftance of attention and 
friendfhip, with which, as it well became 
him, he always expreffed the moft grateful 
fatisfaction. 

In the following letter we learn fome) 
particulars. relating to this bufinefs. The : 
original reception of the Rambler in Scote) 
land is not obfcurely hinted, and the aus) 


thor’ s 
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thor’s tendernefs for his labours, ftrongly 


marked by the folicitude with which he 
cherifhes the partiality which his friend had 
conceived in their favour. * THe original, 
in Johnfon’s own hand-writing, is ftill in 
Mr..Elphinfton’s poffeffion. The writet’s. 
regard for true learning and worth,, is hap- 
pily illuftrated by his kind attention to the 


celebrated Ruddiman. The honourable 


teftimony which he bears to the virtue of 


that venerable man, was a proof that his. 
heart was always in unifon with the wife 
and good, whoever they were, or where- 


ever they lived. 


DEAR -STR,. 


** J cannot but confefs the failures of my 
* correfpondence, but hope the fame re- 
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gard which you exprefs for me on, every 
other occafion, will incline you to for give 
me. -I am often, very often ill, and 
when I am well, am obliged to worl: 
and indeed have never much ufed myfelf 
to punctuality. You are. however not 
to make unkind inferences, when | 
forbear to reply to your kindnefs : for 
be affured, I'never receive a letter from 
you without great pleafure, and a very 
warm fenfe of your generofity and friend- 
fhip, which I heartily blame myfelf for 
not cultivating with more care. In this, 
as in many other cafes, I go wrong in 
oppofition to conviction: for I think 
fcarce any temporal good equally to be 
defired with the regard and familiarity } 


of worthy men. I hope we fhall be 


“« fome | 
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foinetimre nearer-to.each other, and have 
amore ready -way of pouring out our 
hearts. 

« JT am elad that you full find encou- 
aeementto proceed in your publication, 
and fhall beg the favourof fix more vo- 
lumes, to add to my former fix, when 
you can, with any convenience, fend 


them me. Pleafe to prefent a fet in my 


name to Mr. Ruddiman; of whom I 
hear, that hislearning is not his higheft 
excellence. 

<¢ T have tranfcribed the mottos and re- 
turned them, I hope not too late; of 
which I think many very happily per- 
formed. Mr. Cave has put the laft in 
the Magazine, in which I think he did 
well, I beg of you to write foon, and 
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“* to write often, and to write long letters; 
“© which I hope in time to repay you, but 
«« you muft be a patient creditor. I have 
“ however this of gratitude, that I think 
‘* of you with regard, when I do not per- 
« haps give the proofs which J ought of 


Ke being 


«Sir, your mott obliged, 


<< and moft humble fervant, 
« SAM. JOHNSON.” 


“To Mr. Elphinfton. [W2theut any date. | 


From this foothing and friendly letter, 


Johnfon feems to have been much-flattered 


~ 


by the fuccefs of his Rambler in North- 
Britain. Indeed he always acknowledged,” 


that it was by far the beft edition of the 


eed 
wo! ine 
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work. It was, in fact, much more cor- 
reét than the original one in London, though 
publifhed under his own eye: for his 
friend {pared no attention, which could by 
any means contribute to the author’s ré- 
putation. 

About this time Mr. Elphinfton loft 
his mother, which affected him fo deeply, 
that Johnfon thought it his duty to write 
to him on the occafion: which,by the way, 
was a fubje&t on which no writer, ancient 
or modern, ever excelled him. The letter 
breathes a fpirit of the moft elevated piety 
and of the tendereft confolation ; and being 
handed about while the publication of the 
Rambler went on in Edinburgh, confide- 
rably promoted the circulation of it, efpe- 


cially among religious readers, We may 
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judge of his fincerity in that letter, by-a 


perufal-of the papers in the Rambler of 
nearly the fame date. He had heard the 
news from Mrs.. Strahan, fitter to Mr. 


ee 
lalphinfton ; .and wrote in all probability 


“his fifty-fecond and fifty-fourth numbers 


-under that impreffion, 


Dear ‘Sir, 


“ You have, as‘I find by every kind-of 


evidence, loft an excellent mother; and 


7 


«* T hope you -will not think me incapable 


ra 
pee vi anit ; 
of partaking of your grief. I havea 


mother now eiglity-two years O 


EE 
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whom therefore I muft foon Jofe, unlefs 


| 


a‘ > | 
It pleaie Ged that fhe rather fhould- 


mourn for me. I sread the ‘letters in 
& 
© which 
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** which you relate your mother’s death to 
*¢ Mrs, Strahan; and think I do myfelf 
“ honour when I tell you that I read them 
“‘ with tears; but tears are neither to me 
“nor to you of any farther ufe; when 
“* once the tribute of nature has been paid. 
** ‘The bufinefs of life fummons us away 
“ from ufelefs grief, and calls us to the 
“ exercife of thofe virtues of which we 
““ are lamenting our deprivation. The 
‘* oreateft benefit which one friend can 
“* confer upon another, is to suard, and 
** incite, and elevate his virtues. This 
“your mother will {till perform, if you 
“diligently preferve the memory of her 
“ lifes and of her death: a life, fo far 


** as TI can learn, ufeful and wife; inno- 


“cent; and a death refigned, peaceful, 


H « and 
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< and holy. 


<c that neither reafon nor revelation denies | 


“sou te hope, that you may encreafe her ' 


ce happinefs by obeying 


«that fhe may, in, her prefent fate, look © 


<< with pleaftire, upon every act of virtue 

to which her “inftructions: or example 
«‘ have contributed. « Whether this be 
«more than a pleafing dream, or a juft 
“opinion of feparate fpirits, is indeed 
no great importance to us, when we 
‘¢ confider ourfelves as acting under the 
“* eye of God: yet furely there is fome- 
‘< thing pleafing in the belief, that our 
“< feparation from thofe whom we love is 
““ merely corporeal; and it may be a 


“* preat incitement te virtuous friendfhip, 


« $ 
I cannot forbear to mention, 


her precepts; and — 


‘es if - 


v4 
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it 1f Can be made probable, that unio, 
ms est 7 « - a 1 . . 
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which has receivéd the divine approba- 
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c¢ 


There is one expedient, by which yor 
may, 1n fome degree, continue her pre 


fence. If you write down n unutely 


you remember of her from your 
earlieft years, 


you ,will read it with 


great pleafure, and receive from: if 
| f. fe een Bp pees tb ere 
many hints of foothing recollection, 
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when time fhall remove her vet farthe; 
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from you, and your erief fhall be ma- 
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evel painful for the preient, ¢ decan- 
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a come: for all é¢éomfort and {a- 
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‘© tisfaction, is fincerely.wifhed you: by, 


<° Dear Sir, i+ ’ 
«Your moft obliged, 
< moft obedient, 


« and moft humble fervant, 


SAM. JOHNSON.” 


"To Mr. Elphinfton. 
“Sept. 26, 17.50. 


In the hiftory of literature, the price of 
copy would be a defirable piece of in- 
‘formation; but to keep this as much: in 
the dark as poffible, is one of the myftertes 
cf Bookfelling; . which, being:a -lottery 


- throughout, is generally carried on under 


a mafk. .His.emoluments.from the Ram- 
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bler “are therefore not- generally known. 

Some accounts have rated. them at two, . 
and others,. probably not: lefs authentic, 

at five guineas. a week.. We are only 

certain, that from the beginning he re- 
tained fo much. of the property:in his 

own hands, till the work was half finifh- . 
ed. He then difpofed of the. copy en- 

tirely, but for how-much, or under what - 
conditions we are ‘not: acquainted. . The » 
moment this fact was.known in--Edin- 

burgh, the tranflator of the mottos, who - 
had Johnfon’s intereft fupremely .at heart, 

and not deeming himfelf under any obli- 
gation to continue the fame exertions for 

the Bookfellers, defifted; though he perfe 

fevered in otherwife “perfecting the edi 

tion. 


a The 


gal 
the languag dly received at 
firft. — It-was ae the publication of 
the Rambler, that the literary character of 
David Hume broke forth in its «ftrongeft 
uftre. He was the fathionable writer of 
the day.. He had always kept: himfelf in- 


dependantof Bookfellers. This. was a cir 


cumftance which confiderably encreafed it 


with fome people, as. they are -pleafed to 


eee between an author who. writes 
for fubfiftence; and one, who though able 
to live without writing,. yet fells what he 

writes with as much anxiety, as if he 
wrote fora livelihood. This; however, 
they call a gentleman-author, and, without 


much regard to the comparative merit of 
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he two, very often, and: very. abfurdly, 
give him the preference. 

Such was the prejudice to which Hume 
owed much of kis celebrity, though his 
merits undoubtedly entitled him to'a very 
large fhare. His peculiar excentricities and 
paradoxes, chiefly‘on moral, philofophical, 
and religious -fubjects, procured him as 
incredible number of votaries. in» both 
kingdoms. Nothing appeared in-the lite- 
rary world, about which he was not con- 
Galved:s and it'is well known; the critics 
of the times, regarded his opinion as fa- 
cred and decifive.. He mentioned the 
Rambler, however, with refpect; and on- 
ly regretted there fhould be fo much cant 
and fo much pedantry, in a performance 
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replete with tafte, erudition. and geni- 
us. 
This ftricture very obvioufly ‘marred, 
though it did not abfolétely prevent the 
fuccefs of the book. Johnfon, when told 
of the fact, only acknowledged himifelf the 
lefs furprized that his papers had not been 
more univerfally read. My countrymen, {aid 
he, will not always regard the voice of a 
Bla/phemer as an oracle. We took no far- 
ther notice of the circumftance. Perhaps 
ne might not be altogether inattentive to 
its imfluence on the minds of men; in 
what follows, which is quoted from the 
laft number of the Rambler, “ I am far 
** from fuppofing, fays he, that the ceffa- 
*« tion of my performance will raife any 


“ enquiry; for I have never been much 


Dr JOHNSON. jos 
4 the favourite ‘of the public, nor can 
“ boaft that in the progrefs of my un- 
** dertaking, I have ‘been animated. by 
*€ the rewards of the liberal, the careffes 
** of the great, or the praifes of the emi- 
* mene.’ 

Thefe, however, were not the only com- 
pofitions, which occupied the attention 
of Johnfon in confort with his Di@io- 
nary. During eight years exhaufted 
in this prodigious work, feveral petty 
pieces made their appearance on diffe: 
rent occafions, and at different times: 
which feverally operated as fo many ad- 
vertifements of that in which he was 
principally employed, as tending equally 
to eftablifh his reputation and conciliaté 


thie 


-ehiefly refer to. his circumftances, pecu 
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the public confidence in his future Iz. 


bours. 


This publication, which -appeared in 
1755, was accompanied with a preface, 
in which it is not eafy to fay, whether 
genius, erudition, induftry, or ‘tafte is 
the predominating feature. But on this 
occafion he takes an opportunity of ftat- 
ing fome complaints, which, as they 
liarly mark the man, in an apology for 
keeping back his book fo long from 
the public; and to defeat the cenfures 
of the captious, he has this curious paf- 
faze, which gives a fummary account? 
of his own conduét. ‘ Much of my 
« life,” fays he, ‘has been loft undes- 
4¢ the preffure of difeafe, Much has 


ud been 
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* been: trifled away, and much has been 


Jj? 


“ always fpent in provifion for the day 


a“ 
ey 


that: was. pafline over me.” The firft 
of his complaints is true. He had much 
ill health. His fize was large; but he 
was not more aukward in his. gait, than 
erofs and cumberous in his make. In 
the earlier periods of his life, he was 
erievoully afflicted with. the king’s evil; 

but this difeafe was much abated, if not 
perfectly cured, long. before his. death. 
But from his infancy to his grave he 
laboured under a complication of mala- 
dies, which repeatedly baffled: all the 
powers of phyfic. Had he failed however 
in his undertaking, this would rather 
have condemned the. attempt, than jufti- 


fied the want of execution. 
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He acknowledged himfelf guilty of tri- 
fling away much of his-time, and yet 
his habits. of temperance and fobriety 
are: well known. No man ever imputed _ 
diffipation to Johnfon ; but his indolence 
or averfion to activity, was fo notorious as 
<o become proverbial. In truth, he never 
would work, but in-order to eat. He has 
often confeffed compofition had ho charms 
for him, and that all the fame and ‘re- 
putation which he acquired by his writings, 
as. well as the numerous and fublime 
virtues afcribed to them, were compre- 
hended m the fingle monofyllable dread. 
The other grievance by which he en- 
deavours to intereft the feelings of the 
‘yeader, is, In my opinion, fingularly ~ 
whimfical: mach of my life bas always 


been 
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been fpent, in provifion for the day that 
was pafing over me. This was literally 
putting his fituation on a level. with that 
of a mere labourer, whofe only depend- 
ance is on the fweat of his brow. But 
it is well known Johnfon received fo 
much money, that at the.very time of 
adopting this whining language he was in 
a capacity to have lived at the rate of 
three hundred pounds a year. 

This was at leaft no defpicable compe- 
tence, for an individual who had no other 
family to maintain than Mis. Johnfon and 
himfelf. 

But he adds: “the Englifh Dicitonary was 
written amidft inconvenience ana diftratiion, 
in ficknefs and in forrow. What thofe in- 
conveniences. and forrows thus folemnly af- 


ferted 
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ferted to have interfered with the tran: 
quil purfuits of laborious ftudy were, he 
does not inform us. Tt is however known, 
that though he never had any children, 
he was not wholly exempted from domef- 
tic inquietude.. It has been faid that 
Mrs. Johnfon, who was much the elder of 
the two, had, efpecially in the latter part 
ef her life, addi@ed herfelf to drinking, 
tome fay, opium. A fufpicion of his 
conjugal infelicity on this account cer. 
tainly “went abroad, and procured: him 
much commiferation among his iriends + 
and to the difguft occafioned by this cruel 
misfortune, his various farcafins on matri. 
mony, his affected indifference te the lex, 
and the contempt which he frequently “4 


pours on all the expreffions of the ten- 
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der paffions, are generally, perhaps impro- 
perly, attributed. Mrs. Johnfon was 
otherwife a lady of great fenfibility and 
worth ; fo fhrewd-and cultivated, that-in 
the earlier part ef their connection, he 
was fond of confulting her in all his h- 
terary purfuits ; and fo handfome, that his 
‘affociates ‘im ‘letters and wit were often 
very pleafant with him on the ftrange 
difparity, which, in this refpect, fubfifted 
between hufband and wife. ae he 
erew peevifh by ftudy and difeafe, and he 
who piqued himfelf on his sieteere 
abroad, was not likely to be very com- 
plaifant at home. She difliked the profu- 
fion, with which he conftantly gave away 

_ all the money about him; and he found 


with aftonifhment and concern, that what- 


ever 


a 
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ever he provided or laid up for family 
exigence, was always gone before he ex< 
pected. 

Notwithftanding thefe petty differences, 
they regarded each other with true cordi- - 
ality and. affection. Both fuffered from 
oddities, which it was impoffible to. con- 
quer; but mutually repofed. a ftedfatt 


conf idence, while it was their happinefs 


to lve together, Johnfon often. faid he 


_ never knew how dear the was to him, till 


he loft her. Fler death affe@ed him fo 
deeply, that he grew almoft infenGble to 


the common concerns of life. He then 


-Ltayed little within, where her image was 


Di | 


always recalled by whatever he heard. or 


Uy ad 


daw. Study difgufted. him, and books 


of 
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of all kinds were equally infipid. He 
carefully avoided his friends, and afloci- 
ated moft with fuch company as he never 
faw before. And when he thought him- 
felf a burden, and felt the preffure of 
time becoming infupportable, the only 
expedient he had was to walk the ftreets of 
London. This for many a lonefome night 
was his conftant fubftitute for fleep. An 
impreffien thus forcible and ferious, time 
and viciflitude only could erafe. And it 
was not till he found his mind fome- 
what compofed, and his heart confide ra-~ 
bly at eafe, that he began to relifh the 
bleffings of life, to enjoy his friends, 
and to refume his ftudies. 

_ The following plain inicription to’ the 
memory of Mrs, Johnfon, was then 


J among 
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among: the firft produ€tions of his pen. 
it is fimple and concife, but contains 
much. Genuine forrow, is not loqua- 


cious. ‘There is fomething in the ori-_ 


¥ 


ginal which cannot eafily be tranflated, 
but the reader may not diflike to fee it 


attempted. 


4nfcribed on a black marble grave-ftone in 
Bromley Church, Kent. 


Hic conduntur reliquiz 
KLIzABET.HAE 
Antigua Jarvifiorum gente 
‘Pentlinge, apud Leiceftrienfes, ortx.s 
Formofe, culta, ingeniofz, piz ; 
AJxoris, primis nuptiis, Henrici Porter, 
Secundis, SAMUELIS JOHNSON, 
AQuimultum amatum, dinque defletam 
Hoc lapide contexit. 
Obiit :Londin. ‘Menfe Mart, ' 
A.D. M,DCC,LIMI, 
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r, in Englifh thus : 


AST, 


Here are interred the remains 
Of ELrzaBpETH 
‘Defcended from the ancient family of Jarvis 
Of Pentuine, in the County of Leicefter ; 
Beautiful, polite, ingenious, pious ; 
Wife, by her firit marriage, of Henry Porrer, 
By her fecond of SaMUEL JOHNSON, 
Who over her much loved and long lamented 
Remains 
Placed this Stone. 
She died in London, in the Month of March, 
A. D.UMADSCILIN. 


It-was doubted whether the artifices of 
the bookfellers by practifing on the public 
curiofity, would not ‘injure the perform- 
ance, and raife expectation too high 
to ‘be fatisfied. The enquiries af- 
ter the publication were eager and 
- univerfal, and yet the difappointment 
which attended the event was inconfi- 


2 derable. 


Poem 
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derable. It was equally ridiculous in 
individuals and parties, to expeét their 
difcriminating prejudices confulted in the 
explanation of words. But on no other 
ground has any folid objection been 
made to the Englifh Di€tionary. It is 
notwithftanding attacked in the twelfth 
number of the North Briton, with as 
much virulence as if it had been intended 
only as a regifter of political opinion. 

bar hen Johnfon was firft told of Wilkes’s 
going to court, in confequence of his 
political converfion, he gave a ftrong 
proof of the pertinence of his judgement, 
as well as of the ftrength of his me. 
sory. I hope, faid he, Mr. Wilkes is now 
Lecome a friend to the. conftitution, and to 
ibe family on the throne, but I know be 


bas 
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bas much to unwrite, and more to unfay, 
before he will be forgiven for what he 
bas been writing and faying for many 
NCars. 

PT a compilation which involved fo 
much reading, recollection and correc- 
tion, rafh. explanations were unavoida- 
ble. The word Furbelow he derived 
originally from Fur and below, and faid 
it was fur fewed on the lower part of 
the garment. But the fact was,.a lady 
of diftinétion having once appeared at 
the French court in this drefs, which was 
entirely of her own invention, was afked 
what fhe called it, and anfwered ¢ ef 
unfalballa. Fis definition of the word 
- vats, was rigidly juft, but the f{eurrilous 
alterations of party rendering the Scotch 
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at that time extremely fore, they were 
much offended, but fo may all. man- 
kind think it a difgrace to. breathe be- 
caufe this is the mode of life in horfes 
as well as men. | 

He put fuch a fenfe on penfon or 
penfioners, as furnifhed petty, malignity 
with. a fund of ridicule and farcafm 
againft. himfelf. 

His expofition of the excife. was likely 
to be followed by confequences ftill more 
ferious and vexatious. Some people then 
at the head of that obnoxious- board, 
avowed their refentment in fuch a man- 
ner_as to threaten a profecution. 

How this matter terminated is not now 
generally known. Ina fubfequent edition 4 
of the Dictionary, Johnfon was defired to 


alter 
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alter and foften the article. No, faid he; 
it has done all the mifchief, and I owe 
no complaifance to excifemen or their maj- 
bers. 

Johnfon’s. connection with Chefterfield. 
came to an eclairciffement, the moment 
this great work made its appearance. 
Moore, author of the World, and the 
reature of this nobleman, was employed. 
by him to found Johnfon on: the fub- 
ject of a Dedication. Some time before 
~ Johnfon had been refufed admittance to 
his Lordfhip. This, it was pretended, 
happened by the miftake of a porter, 
though it is pretty well known, few 
fervants take fuch liberties without the 
connivance of their mafters..  Johnfon,, 
who faw through all the difguifes of 
4 Chefterfield’s 
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Chefterfield’s pride, never forgave the in. 
dignity, and treated every apology which 
was afterwards fuggefted by the friends 
and admirers of this nobleman, as an 
mnfult. Moore, without touching on that 
point in the moft diftant manner, ex- 
prefied his hopes that Johnfon would de- 
dicate his Dictionary to Chefterfield. He 
received a very pointed and direct nega- 
tive.—* ] am under obligations, faid he, 
“to no great man, and of all others, 
“< Chefterfield ought to know better 
‘‘ than to think me capable of contraét- 
‘ing myfelf into a dwarf, that he may 
‘“ be thought a giant.” You are certainly 
obliged to his Lordfhip, faid Moore, for two 
very clegant papers in the World, and all 
the influence of his good opinion, in favour 


of 
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of your work, “ You feem totally unac- 
“ quainted with the true ftate of the fac, 
s replied Johnfon, after making a hazard- 
* ous and fatiguing voyage round the li- 
« terary world, I had fortunately got fight 
« of the fhore, and was coming into port 
«c with a pleafant tide and a fair wind, 
“¢ when my Lord Chefterfield fends out 
«¢ two little cock-boats to tow mein. [f 
« know my Lord Chefterfield tolerably 


*¢ well, Mr. Moore. He may bea wit 


*€. 


A 


among Lords, but I fancy he is no 


& 


tay 


more than a Lord among wits.” 

In the year following, he publifhed the 
Political State of Great-Britain, Obferva- 
tions on the State of Affairs, and Prepofals 

_for printing the Dramatic Works of Willtam 


Shakefpear. 
His 
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Fis political performances difcover all 
that folid reafoning and found information 
without which Johnfon never wouldwrit¢ 
on any thing. In thefe, publifhed. ia 
the year fifty-fix, he difcuffes with his 
ufual penetration and addrefs our political 
fituation in the Weftern world, and enters 
into the perplexed queftion, fo ftrenu- 
oufly agitated by the Courts of Verfailles 
and London, concerning the boundaries 
ef the colonies, Both pamphlets are re- 
plete with fhrewdnefs,, farcafm, and pro- 
found attention to the reftlefsnefs of ams 
bition, the effects of ufurpation, the arrc= 
gant claims of princes, and the natural 
rights of mankind.. 

Johnfon, fo early as. the year forty-five, 
had conceived. the defign of publifhing, an 


correct 
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eorreét edition of Shakefpear’s-works. But 


Warburton, whofe name was then deferv- 


edly high. in the republic.of letters,, pro- 


pofing at the fame time a fimilar work, 


" Johnfon prudently fufpended his for the 


prefent.. The pamphlet, however, which 


he printed. on the occafion, received the 


approbation of his rival, who; of all other 


‘men, was. the leaft guilty of adulation. 


But Warburton.faw Johnfon’s production, 


and regarded it as the certain prefage of his 


future- eminence.. And when. that great 


critic, in the decline of life, was treated 


with indignity by his contemporaries,, 


Johnfon. had the manlinefs to retain his ve- 


neration, refpect and gratitude for him. to. 


i the laft, 


Having 
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Maving therefore finifhed the under 
taking, which them attraéted’ and’ com. 
manded the moft general approbation, he 
renewed his application to the text of 


Shakefpear. The feope of this work he. 


delineates at large in a pamphlet which he 
then publifhed, and which is compofed 
with the author’s ufual manhinefs, decency, 
and elegance. He cnumerates, as might 
be expected, the defects of former editors. 
Thefe he promifes to fupply. He alfo 
fpecifies the general fources of theit errors, 
which he thinks may be re¢tified. 

From the nature of his former labours, 
and the confequence which he derived 
from genius, from induftry, and from fac- 


cefs, he prefumes to think himfelf betters 


qualified to do his author juftice than moft 


of 


- ay 
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| of thofe who preceded him. “ With: re- 


ci Ne 
_“* gard to obfolete or peculiar diction,” fays 


: he, “the editor may perhaps claim fome 


| *« degree of confidence, having had more 
motives to confider the whole extent of 
our language than any other man ftom 
its firft formation. He hopes that, by 
comparing the works of Shakefpear 
with thofe.of writers who lived at the 
“fame time, immediately preceded, or 
« immedrately followed him, he fhall be 
“able to afcertain his ambiguities, difen- 
tangle his intricacies, and recover thé 
meaning of words now loft in the dark- 
nefs of antiquity.” 
Hie adds what muft give the reader avery 
jutt and diftine& idea of the undertaking, 
“ When, therefore,: any ob{curity arifes 


‘© frony 


% 
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from anallufion to fome other book, the 
paffage will be quoted. When the 
diction is entangled it will be cleared by 
a paraphrafe or interpretation. When 


the fenfe is broken by the fuppre ffion 


‘ of part of the fentiments in pleafantry 


or paffion, the connexion will be fup- 
plied. “When any forgotten cuftom ‘is 


hinted, care willbe taken to retrieve or 


‘ explain it. The meaning affigned to 


doubtful words will be fupported by 


the authorities of other writers, or by 


‘ parallel paflages of Shakefpear -him- 


felf.”’ 


The only publication “in which we find 


him engaged in the fubfequent year is the 
Idler, a periodical work, which'he owned 


+0 a friend, confifted chiefly of fome ma- 


ter! als 
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¢etials he had cleaned for his Rambler, a 


few pieces occafionally fuggefted by read- 
qng, -accident, or converfatien, and others 
refcued from the fate of volumes in which 
they had been configned to oblivion. 
amufed himfelf by detailing thefe elegant 
and inftructive papers in the public prints. 
“They were immediately colleéted and pub- 
lifhed in two volumes, but on what-terms 
Is not’ known. 


Two effays which had 


not appeared were added, one on the epi- 


He 


“taphs of Mr. Pope, and one on the war- | 


Tike character of our Enghth ‘foldiers. 


“The firft abounds -in falfe criticifn, the 


-fecond is little more’ than the vulgar rho- - 


domontade of a pot-houfe politician, who 
sis always ready to match one of his coun- 


irymen 
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trymen againft three of any other in ‘the 
univerfe. 

There is a common prejudice in the 
world againft fecond parts. But the Jd/er 
ought not to be confidered as a Sooriac 
tion of the Rambler. It feems, from the 
introdu€tory number to have been: con- 


trived on quite a different plan. And 


the character of an Jdler is fupported 


‘throughout with no inconfiderable fhare 


of propriety and {pirit. Were I difpofed 


‘to compare the excellence of thefe two va- 


4 
sz 


luable performances, I fhould not hefitate 


to prefer the Idéer. The leading idea is 
not only more original, but it aflociates a 
greater variety of fubjects, in the difcuffion 
of which the author had ortunity of 
f which the author had an opportunity 02) 
indulging his own feelings, apologizing 


iy 


Ine 
Oi 


- 
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for his own habits, and pouring out his 
mind in fpeculations the more mature, 
that his heart as well as his genius, was 
interefted ; and to fuch as knew him fam? 


arly it is obvious that he often de. 


fcribes the foibles of his imaginary beings 


in terms applicable only to his own. 
Pp ¥: 


It is not improbable that his tranflation 
of Lather Lobo’s Voyage to Abyfinia con- 
tributed to facilitate his acquaintance with 
the tropical lanouage of the Orientals. 
Fis powers of imagination were vigorous 
and active, and notwithf{tanding the truth 


of his conceptions, he feems from the firft 


9d 
ae 


to have been not little dazzled by 


{fplendour of expreffion. The charge of 
an over-wrought or blown: ftile, which 
has been fo frequently, and not altoge- 
K 


v 
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ther unjuftly made againft his writings, 
might arife from this tafte, which all his 
experience and ftrength of mind could ne- 
ver finally fupprefs. 

From the Preface of a work fo little 
known, and yet fo laborious, I cannot re- 
fift the pleafure of prefenting the reader 
with the following fhort extract. It ex- 
hibits, in my opinion, Johnfon’s manner, 
and fhews that whatever his improve- 
ments afterwards were, his plan of com- 
pofition, his mode of thinking, and his 
{uperiority to the prejudices of the vulgar, 
mutt have been original and unvaried. 

“‘ The following relation, fays he, is fo 
“curious and entertaining, and the dif- 
“ fertation that accompany it fo judicious 
‘© and inftructive, that the tranflator 1s 


confident 


a 


A 


Pr JOHNSON: 
“confident his attempt ftands in need of 
“no apology, whatever cenfures may fall 
“on the performance. 

“The Portuguefe traveller, contraiy 
**to the general vein of his country- 
“men, has amufed his reader with no 
~** romantic abfurdity or incredible fictions ; 
*“ whatever he relates, whether true or 
*“ not, is at leaft probable; and he who 
*‘tells nothing exceeding the bounds of 
** probability, has a right to demand that 
*€ they fhould believe him, who cannot 
** contradict him. 

“He appears by his modeft and un- 
“* affected narration to have defcribed 
things as he faw them, to have co- 
“ pied nature from the life, and to have 


‘‘ confulted his fenfes, not his imagina- 
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“tion; he meets with no bafilifks. that 
“ deftroy. with their eyes, his croco- 
“« diles devour their prey withcut tears, 
‘and his cataracts fall from the rocks 
“‘ without deafening the neighbouring in- 
<¢ habitants. 

“ The reader will here find no regions 
“ curfed with irremediable barrennefs, or 
« bleffed with fpontaneous fecundity, no 
“ perpetual gloom, or unceafing fun- 
“ fhine; nor are the nations here defcrib- 
«ed either devoid of all fenfe of huma- 
“ nity or confummate in all private or 
“¢ focial virtues. --Here are no Hottentots 
“without religion, polity, or articulate 


“ Jancuage; no Chinefe perfectly polite, 


and completely fkilled in all fciences; 


“he will difcover, what will always be 


« difcoyered 
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* difcovered. by a diligent and’ impartial- 
“enquirer, that wherever human nature’ 
“ts to be found, there is a mixture of- 
“ vice and virtue; a conteft of paffion and: 
« yeafon, and that the Creator doth not’ 


‘‘ appear partial in his diftributions, but’ 


has balanced in moft countries their par- 


“ ticular inconveniences by particular fa-’ 


& yours.” 
It is known to many of the Doétor’s 


ae 


friends, that his Raffelas or Prince of Abyf- 


finia, was an early conception, on which’ 


his ideas were matured long before the’ 


completion of the work. © He fhewed the 
Grit lines of it to a Bookfeller, who gave 
him no encouragement to proceed ;. but’ 
the confidence: of genius’ was not to be 


K 3 ' baffled 
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baffled or repreffed by the cold fuggeftions 


of interefted ignorance. The ftroke be-+ 
trayed the hand of a matter, but there 
wanted the tafte of Protogenes to dif- 
eern it. ‘The.outlines of this immortal 
work could not procure the author cre- 
dit for twenty guineas. His mother was 
He wifhed 


to raife this fum that he might be able 


dying of a good old age. 


_to fee her on her death-bed. He far down 


to finifh his plan, and notwithftanding his 


egpeditious compofition, fhe died before 


he could make it convenient to vifit her. 
The forty-firft number of his Idler pro- 
bably relates to the circumftance of her 
death. The Prince of Abyffinia was fold 
to another Bookfeller, and had a very con- 


fiderable fale. 
We 


oe ae? 
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We are now come to the era of ‘his pen- 
fion. It originated with Lord Bute, though 
the Doétor fince the odium which attended 
the adminiftration of that nobleman, drove 
him to the fhades, affected always to give 
the fole merit of it to his Majefty. The 
manner by which he received it has been 
detailed efpecially fince his death, probably 
by Mr. Murphy, or fome one defirous of 
publifhing the concern which he had in 
the tranfaction. It was owing however 
entirely to his own merit, without the foli- 
citation of a miftrefs or a player in his 
fayour.* He was not the man who would 
have owed’ an obligation to the creature 


or courtezan of any minifter on earth. 


* Memoirs of G, Anne Bellamy 
Kez Johnfon 
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Johnfon had conceived a ftrong prejudice 
againft Lord Bute. He dined at Mr. 
Elphinfton’s but a few days before the 
penfion was propofed. He was there 
afked, why he had fhewn fuch diflike to 
the minifter; becaufe, faid he, he gave 
the king a wrong education. Héhad only 
taught him, added Johnfon, to daw g 
tree. 

It was not above a day or two after 
this that the fact was mentioned in the 
newipapers. - Mr. Elphinfton haftened to 
congratulate his friend on this unexpected 
acceflion of good fortune. Johnfon relat- 
ed the matter circumftantially, Nothing 
he faid could have been given more hand- 
fomely. When propofed to his Majetty, 
a certain Lord, whom -he would not 


nMye 
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name, was abundantly farcaftic on his cha- 
racter, and mentioned his political prin- 
ciples as inimical to the Houfe of Ha- 
nover. Lord Bute’s anfwer was, that if 
thefe were the Doctor’s principles, there 
was merit in his fuppreffing them ; that if 
he had not made an improper ufe of them 
without any acknowledgement from court, 
it was not very likely he would, when that 
thould take place, and that it was intended 
to reward his writings which were before 
the public, without any regard to fuch prin- 
ciples as he kept to himfelf. 


Johnfon was now in a ftate of indepen- 


os 


dence ; but his habit of literary compofi- 
tion was but little enervated, theugh no 
longer excited by neceffity. The work 
which engroffed his attention was his long 


proyected 
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projected and promifed edition of Shake- 
{pear. ‘This in 1765 was pubhifhed by fub- 
{cription, and efpecially fince joined ‘to the 
critical labours of Mr. Steevens, is become 
a valuable. acquifition to literary criticifm. 

His notes in various parts of the work, 
his explanation of difficult paffages, his de. 
velopement of hidden beauties, his inter- 


pretations of obfcurities, and his candour and 


~ Ingenuity in reconciling inconfiftencies, dif 


cover no fuperficial acquaintance with either 
men or books. Many think the text not de- 
ferving the commentary, few who are 
judges think the commentary at leaft not 
equal to the text. ‘This is the favourite 
bard of Enelifhmen, and he owes his 
immortality to their difcernment, as inevery 
other nation his abfurdities had probably 


buried 
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buried him in oblivion. It was faid by 
one of the Popes, with the ufual decency 
of profeffional impoftors, that a book 
which required fo much explanation as 
the Bible, ought not to have been written. 
This witticifm apphed to Shakefpear 
would be deemed blafphemy, and- yet 
apart from a few fplendid paflages, what 
do we find in his plays to juftify their 
exceflive popularity, or to give the au- 
thor that fuper-eminence which he has fo 
long enjoyed on the Englith ftlage? Do 
they ferve to correct the tafte, improve 
the heart, enlighten the underftanding, or 
facilitate any one purpofe of public utility.. 
His chara¢ters are in fact all montters,, 
his heroes madmen, his. wits buffoons,, 
and his women ftrumpets, viragos, or idiots. 


He 
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Fe confounds the relations of things by aim- 
ing at no moral object, and for pleafantry 
often fubftitutes the groffeft obfcenity. His 
creations are as prepofterons as they are nu- 
merous, and whenever he would declaim 
his thoughts are vulgar, and his expref- 
fions quaint or turgid er obfcure. He 
makes Achilles and other illuftrious cha- 
racters of antiquity hector like. bullies in 
a brothel, and puts in the mouths of his 
heroines the ribaldry of Billingfgate. There 
is nota rule in dramatic compofition which, 
he does not habitually violate. He 1s cal- 
led the poet of nature, and-he certainly 
imitates her deformities with exactnefs, but 
feldom aims at that preference of art which 
confifts in copying her excellence. The 


profufion 
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profufion of intemperate praife which ac- 
companies his memory indicates much 
oftener an abject deference for the opinion 
of the multitude than any real fenfe of 
intrinfic merit. And many a reader fan- 
cies himfelf charm’d with the beauties, 
who is only a dupe to the name of an au- 
thor. Johnfon was not a critic to be mifled 
by report, while he could have accefs to 


the truth. He even fays, that there is 


not one of Shakefpear’s plays which were it 
now to be exhibited as the work of a co 
temporary writer, would be heard to the 
conclufion. And he ftates the excellencies 
and defeéts of his author in terms fo equally 
pointed and ftrong, that he has run into 
paradox, where he meant only to be im- 
partial, 
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From the party altercations which dift 
tinguith Britifh politics, no Enelifhman 
of a fpeculative genius can be altogether 


free. And whatever principles are efpouf- 


ed, one party will always be difoufted in 


proportion to the merit with which thefe 
are afferted, illuftrated, or defended. The 
abufe to which his pamphlets in favour of 


government expofed him, are to be attri- 


buted to this circumftance. He adopted 


the minifterial fide of the queftion with 
all that promptitude of invention, that ar- 
dour of genius, that brilliancy of imagi- 
nation, and that energy of expreffion which 
characterife his writings. And the Patriot, 
the Falfe Alarm, Falkland Tfand, and 
Zaxation no Tyranny, whieh were publifhed 


at 
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at different times from the year 1760 to 
about 1775, will be read and admired, 
when the heats which occafioned them are 
forgotten. 

Prior to the unfortunate failure of For- 
dyce, Johnfon in company with his friends 
Hawk{worth and Goldfmith, often vifited 
that gentleman. An acquaintance con- 
fequently commenced between Johnfon 
and the Rev. Dr. James Fordyce, fo well 
known for his popular talents in the pul- 
pit, and his Sermons to young women. 
Thefe were fhown to Johnfon and pub- 
lithed by his advice. | He even interefted 
himfelf fo far in the work as to write the 
title and the advertifement. The author 
confulted him with a becoming confidence, 


and politely attributed much of the fuc- 


cefs 
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eefS attending that elegant work to his good 
offices. In truth, Johnfon conceived a very 


favourable opinion of this reverend gen= 


tleman. He owned himfelf fond, he faid, 


of a man, who notwithftanding the illi- 
berality which ftill debafed the literature 
of his country, had xe dirty berefies flicking 
about him. 

In the fummer of 1773, he fet out on 
a tour to the Hebrides of Scotland. His 
companion was Mr. Bofwell, to whofe 
polite attention and facetious temper he 
attributes much of the entertainment he 
received. | His account of this journey 
is written with his ufual attention to men 
and things, the ideas he conceived of the 
country, and his fatyrical turn of thinking. 
It appeared in 1775, and brought upon 


the 
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the author a world of enemies. He was 
charged with grofs mifreprefentation, with 
confulting his prejudices where he ought 
to have confulted his eyes, and with fub- 
fiituting for the localities, he affeéts to 
point out thofe only which his cynical opi- 
nion had difcuifed. 
But the chief controverfy which this work 
produced was concerning the authenticity 
f Offian’s Poems. This he denies in the 
moft unqualified terms, and dares the tranf- 
lator to fhew his originals. He regarded 
the whole as an impoftor, and an infult on 
the common fenfe of mankind, and ob- 
ferved, “ that torevenge incredulity by re- 
“« fufing evidence, is a degree of infolence 
** to which the world is not yet acquainted, 
“and flubborn audacity is the laft refuge 
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* of ouilt.” This challenge was conceiy+ 
éd.as indelicate, and tefented, not by an 
ammediate publication of the MSS, but 

the grofleit menaces. “The tranflator’s let+ 
ter to Johnfon on this occafion was proba~ | 


bly. not preferved ; it extorted however the 


following reply : 


*« Mr. James Macpherfon, 


“« I received your foolifh and impudent 


‘letter. Any violence that fhall be attempt- 


ed upon me I will do my beft to repel ; and 
what I cannot do for myfelf, the law fhall 
do for me; for I will not be hindered from 
expofing what I think a cheat, by the me- 
naces of a ruffian. What would you have 
me retract ¢ I thought your work an im- ~ 


pofture ; 
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-pofture ; I think fo ftill; and for my opi- 
.nion I have given reafons, which I here 
dare you to.refute. Your abilities finc 
‘your Hom er are not fo formidable; and 
“what 1 hear of your morality, inclines me 
to credit rather what you fhall prove, than 


ewhat you fhall fay. 
S. JOHNSON. 


“This was diated gan memory only, 
when Johnfon had miflaid the copy he pre- 
-ferved of the original, which General Mel- 
ville has been heard to -repeat -verbatim, 
and which is faid to be much more point- 
ed. A meeting ‘however was fo certainly. 
expected between thefe two literary piss 
that for fome time after Johnfon never 


Be ft: went 
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went abroad without a ftout cudgel, and 
his antagonift it is alfo alledged, was fur- 
nifhed with a fimilar weapon, Whether 
Macpherfon was afhamed of his rudenefs 
in addreffing a perfon of Johnfon’s age and. 
refpectability in foul language, or appre- 
henfive of the confequences which might 
refult from an affault, is uncertain, but the 
matter never went further. 

About Chriftmas, 1774, the Rev. Mr. 
Shaw was introduced to Johnfon, by the 
kind-offices of Mr. Elphinfton. Shaw 
being a Highland man, the Doctor 
interrogated him much on his knowledge 
of the Erfe, and whether the Poems of 
Fingal exifted in that language. The 
an‘wer which Shaw made was, that 
he 


ie often had wifhed, to be clearly af : 


rertained of the faét, whether they did 
er did not. This candour and frank~ 
nefs ftrongly recommended him to John- 
fon’s notice and friendfhip. He was 
always pleafed when he heard him af- 
-terwards mentioned with refpect, and 
when Dr. Beattie, in a converfation on 
the Offian controverfy, ventured to tnfinu- 
ate fomething derogatory to the veracity 
of this gentleman, Johnfon’s anfwer was, 
“Ll never before heard fo much faid 
‘ againft Mr. Shaw, and I do not be- 


“ Treve it.” 


The prefent Earl of Eglintoun, who 
has an attachment to the Highlanders, and 
their language, requefted of Mr. Shaw, a 


copy of the MS of his Galic Grammatical 
L. 3 Rules 
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Rules, which: was. granted him, and Mr. 


Bonvell having feen it in the hands.of his: 


ordthip, . begged leave to lay it before 


Johnfon,.as a proof that the Erfe had not, 


been neglected.. It.appears.that either his 


Lordfhip had forgotten to. mention how. 
he-got it,,or at. leaft that Mr. Bofwell. 
did: not. acquaint the Doctor with that. 


eircumftance. For on a morning vifit,. 


Shaw foon after:paid Johnfon, he was.afked 


by him if he knew that MS, as it did net 


appear to be ancient... The Doctor: had: 
been perufing it, and it lay on the table: 


before him. Shaw’s name, wno had writ-- 


ten an Erfe Grammar, was. prefixed to the 


MS. which he therefore told the Doctor: 


was his compofition, and in his own hand. 


writine, 


1 
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Johnfon’ immediately: inftigated him to 
publifh it, and affured him the’ publica- 
cation would be attended with both profit 
and reputation. He accerdinely intro- 
duced him to Mr. Strahan, who printed 
it, and when. he prefented him with a copy; 
‘he exprefied fatisfaction. at the men- 
tion he made of Mr: Elphinfton’s Englith 
Grammar; and when he came, in perufine 
the preface, to the following fentence, re- 
Tative to himfelf, “To the advice and en- 
* couragement of Dr. Johnfon, the friend 
* of letters and humanity, the public is 
* indebted for thefe fheets,” he, after 
fome paufe faid, “ Sir, you have treated me 
« handiomely, ; you are an honour to your 
© country.” 
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Befides a natural turn for the ftudy ° 
language, and the advantages and credit he 
frxd now acquired among his countrymen; 
Shaw turned his thoughts towards making: ) 
a collection of all the vocables in the Ga- 
lic language that could be colleéted from 
tbe voice or old books and MSS. Having 
communicated his idea, in 1778, to the 
Doétor, and pointed out the difficulties 
and expence neceflary to make the tour of 
Scorland and Ireland, the limited fale of 
fuch a work, and the uncertainty of fub- 
{criptions, he replied, that the Scotch ought 
to raife a fund for the undertaking. Ap- 
plication therefore was made to the High- 
land Club, of which Shaw had been one 
of the original founders, and which was 
dnftituted for the purpofe of entouraging 
Galic 
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Galic enquiries, but he found that by-the 
underhand dealings of Macpherfon and his 
party, and Shaw’s connexion with Johnfon, 
nothing would be contributed. His dif- 
‘appointment he foon communicated to the 
Doétor,. and ftill expreffed the moft ardent 
zeal to record the ancient language of his 
native country: he faid he could mufter, 
of his own property, from two to three 
hundred pounds towards a journey, and 
other expences, if he could entertain any 
hopes of being refunded by the publica- 
tion. By a fpeech he made that day on the 
undertaking, the Doétor fully determined 
him to fet of with the fpring, the conclufion 
of which was; ‘* Sir, if you give the world 


*« @ Vocabulary of that language, while the 


*S sland of Great-Britain flands in the At- . 


be lanti¢ 
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** lantic Ocean, your name will be mention= 
* ed.” By fuch a fpeech; and from fuch 
a man, the youthful mind of Shaw. 
went with ardour in purfuit of the 
objects in queftion. He performed:a jour- 
ney of 3000 miles, perfevered and finifhed | 
his work at his own expence, and has not | 
to this day been paid their fubfertptions by 
his countiymen. 

efore he fet out, he laid before the 
Doctor his plan ef collecting and arrang- 
ing “his materials, afked his advice, and’: 
received his directions. File told him, that 
though he did not implicitly believe what 


was. faid in defence os, and againft the 


Poems of Offian, he, however, at prefent, 


could bring no proofs to fubftantiate the7 
allecations for or againft them; and that 


as. 
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aga fecondary work, he -would-do. every: 


thing: in. his .power,.. to. collect fpecimens; , 


if fuch could be.got, at leaft bein poffel-: 


_fion of facts, if not to fatisty the public, to, 


“remove all doubts from.his.own. mind, of, 


their {purioufnefs.or.authenticity; and that 
he would afterwards. talk. ot write-as he 


could procure evidence.. Of, this the Doc- 


tor highly approved, though it. has. been: 


S 
fince afferted,. that it was previoufly fettled 
between.them. what proofs he fhould find.. 
But they know little of the.man, who cans 
believe fuch fcandal; and Shaw feems al—- 
together incapable of acting with fuch dif- 


oujie 
Sulic. 


The fequel hath verified the fincerity of. 


<heir. mutual declarations; for the enquiry 


of the one has ‘confirmed the teredulity 


of. 
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of the other. What the Dottor doubted 
Shaw has preved, and the virulence fhown | 
by the party for Offian againft Shaw, which | 


has fince been refuted, is but a frefh proof | 
| 


of the impofture. 
So far was the Doétor interefted in the | 
fuccefs and fortunes of his coadjutor in this | 


bufinefs, that he addreffed him to take or- 


ders in the Church of England, but he lived 
not to fee him provided for. Upon his go- 
ing to fettle in Kent, in 1780, as a curate, 
i the Doctor wrote to Mr. Allen, the Vicar 
| of St. Nicholas, Rochefter, in his ‘favour, 


the following letter. 


"Sl. : | 


“ Mr. William Shaw, the gentleman a: 
“« from whem you will receive this, js a 


 f{tudious 


STAY 
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i ftudious and literary man; he is a 
« ftranger, and will be glad to be intre- 
« duced into proper company; and he is 
« my friend, and any civility you fhall 


'* thew him, will be an obligation on, 


FS Tae 
ag “© your moft obedient fervant, 


) Signed « SAM. JOHNSON.” 


The enquiry into the authenticity of 


(Offian was publifhed by his approbation ; 


‘but he expreffed his apprehenfions of the 


whole over to Mrs. Williams, as fhe has 


‘been heard to fay, and faid that he was 
much pleafed with the proofs adduced of 
i 
the 


treatment that fucceeded. He read the: 
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the iumpofture of Offian, and the manner 
! 
“in which he retorted the abufe and fcandal | 
“which Macnicol poured out in his book 
-againft him. He gave his advice and af. 
‘fiftance in conduting the argument, andl 
-often told Shaw, ** We foall prevail in this | 
“© controverfy. 
The following letter, occafioned by | 
Clark’s anfwer to Shaw’s enquiry, which | 
. appeared in fome of the periodical publica- 
tions, deferves prefervation; as it contains | 


‘fuch a recapitulation of the fubject in de- 


bh ‘bate, as gave the Door much ‘fatisfac- 


ye 
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To Doctor SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Go: LR, 


The controverfy concerning the authenticit 
S 


ef Offian’sPoemis is at laft'decided in your favour. 
But this detection has produced a fpirit of re- 


i 
B venge as difcraceful to letters as it is fhocking 


‘ for a new ftar, the blaze of a meteor, whofe 
tranfitory {plendour expires in a ftench. 
ee iS, however, to.you, Sir, the rational ad- 
i mirers of decency and difpaffionate criticifm now 
\ look up, with anxiety and folicitude, for a vindi- 
| cation of the gentleman, whofe character, friends, 
and profpects have been thus generoully facrificed 
lin defence of truth. He is thought to have 
at leaft in 
thus man= 


B quence enough to juftify even your interfe~ 
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rence: nor is innocence beneath the protection 
of any. 

To crufh the potent combinations raifed by 
this conteft, againft every thing dear and inter- 
efting to Mr. Shaw, requires the. moft vigor=. 
ous exertion of no common abilities. The lite- 
rati of Scotland have, for the moft part, been 
duped by the tranflator of thefe chimcrical come 
pofitions. Their intereft in the republic: ‘of 
letters, efpecially in this country, is at prefent 


very powerful. » Some of their moral characters 


are unfortunately involved in the difpute. And 
to fubftantiate a proof that the poems in question 
are only a mere modern fabrication, at once de- 
ftroys their veracity as men, and, as they ima- 
gine, deeply affects the honour of the coun- 
try. | 

For thefe reafons, every poffible effort will na- 
turally be made to re-eftablifh the fallen credit 
of Offian. The tranflator, by every honour- 
able means, no doubt, has at laff wriggled him 


fe lf 


fo many. 
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felf into parliament, and the Highland clergy 
will be affiduous to ferve him, in proportion as 
they may now fuppofe itin his power to return 


the obligation. ‘Your filence, Sir, whil eall 


Grub-ftreet is in an uproar, in a matter which’ 


originated witk you, will confequently be at- 
tended with a new eruption of forgeries, from 
the fame lying fpirit that has already belched up 
Thefe, another frefh abettor of 
Offian’s: ghoft will readily detail, in all the ri- 
baldry of detraction, and all the malignant acri- 
meny of difappointment. And poor Shaw may 


adopt for his eternal motte, 


A*’barbarous noife environs me, 
Of owls and cuckows, affes, apes, and dogs # 

If a bliftered tongue be the moft infallible 
fymptom of a difeafed ftomach, the cafe of his 
patients furely demand the moit immediate pre- 
{criptions of a mafter. 

Malice and Scotch cunning are furely united, 
and exerted again{t this unfortunate Enquirer, 


M in 
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in.a moft extraordinary degree. ‘The man, like; 
Job in another cafe, is, in one moment robbed: 
of his all. Asa {cholar, a gentleman, a poet;: 
or a preacher, he. affords. his old Scotch® ac« 
quaintance only a little ridicule or a vulgar far-" 
cafin. , His literary,talents are denied, and he is 
confidered as a man, equally deftitute of letters, 
decency, and decorum. Yet Clark, who pro- 
nounces thus. cavalierly on his ignorance, 
with. almoft the fame breath, acknowledges 
himéelf indebted to his criticifm. Strange John 
Clark, to confefs yourfelf corrected in your fa- 
vourite Celtic ftudy, by one whom you tell us, 
fo often and fo roundly, knows nothing, about 
the matter. eg 2 

It might well be fufpected that he who com- 
pofed both a grammar and a dictionary, under 
the patronage of the firft lexicographer perhaps in 
Europe, would probably be deemed by the im- 
partial part of mankind, not altogether incompe~- 


tent to the tafk. ‘To render the victory decifive, 


it 
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€ 
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dit was therefore neceflary, as far as the. blackeft 
afperfions and moft contemptible infinuations 
could go, to.ruin his moral reputation... They 
forefaw his knowledge of the fubje& could hate 
“no weight, but .in.preportion to his credit with 
ublic. “This once deftroyed, the argu- 
ment would necellarily be their own. 

In fhort, thefe Scotch literati feem.to hang 
_.together.in palming thefe noftrums.on the pub- 
lic, like fo many jugglers, equally .concerned 
in the fuccefs of fome common trick, and Mr. 
Shaw, -for having relinquifhed his fhare in the 
plot, is hooted by the whole honourable frater- 
nity as a-traitor. ‘To render.his criminality for 
this unpardonable treachery ftill.more enormous, 
his religious-is.clafled with his literary apoftacy, 
and both ftated as irrefragable evidences that he 
is utterly deftitute of principle.: And fuch is the 
general provocation which, his alacrity and 
_adroitnefs in this bufinefs have given, that he 
would probably run the fame rifque on appear- 
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ing once more in the Highlands of Scotland, 
with the man, who, after turning King’s evi- 
dence, fhould have the temerity to re-vifit the 
cells of Newgate. 

It feems therefore incumbent on you, Sir, 
to ftate the facts at large, which firft led you to 
a difcovery of this monftrous impofition, to re- 
{cue yourGallic coadjutor from the odium incur- 
red by efpoufing your caufe, to enter your pro- 
teft againft proftituting a polemical difcuffion to 
illiberal invective and virulent detraétion, and to 
account to the public for their conduct, who, 
under pretence of vindicating a very frivolous 
truth, have effentially injured the moft important 
virtues, Leaving Mr. Shaw to ftruggle thus, 
in aconteft commenced by you, will be confidered 
by your joint opponents, as{a damning proof 
of his delinquency; of their furmifes, in your 
fuffering yourfelf to be impofed on by his artifice ; 
and of your yielding to the weight of their ac- 


cumulated 


wi 
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§ - cumulated virulence againft him, after defying: 


all that fophiftry could do againft yourfelf. 


| ANTI-OSSIAN. 


—— 3 = 


i" In confequence of this letter, had John- 
fon’s health permitted him, during the 
laftt fix months, he intended to have 
drawn out and publifhed a ftate of the 
controverfy from the beginning, to ba- 
lance the arguments and evidence on 
both fides, and to pronounce judgment 
on the whole. This is a piece of criticifin 
now loft, and much to be lamented, as 
the queftion concerning the poems attri- 

_ buted to Offian, from the illiberal con- 

> ftrution put on his opinion of their au- 


1 thenticity, 
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thenticity, interefted’ him as. materially ‘as. 
any circumftance of his life... 

Though. the following letter came into: 
the Editor’s hands too-late tobe inferted in: 
the proper place, it muft not be fuppreffed, 
as it is the firft Mr. Elphinfton received 
from: the Doétor, and fhews how long a 
correfpondence of the moft liberal. and 
friendly nature, has fubfifted betv een 


’ them. 


To Mr. EL. PHINS BON. 


I have for a Jong time intended to anfwer the 
Letter which you were pleafed to fend me, and 
know not why I have delayed it fo long; but 
that I had nothing particular, either of in- 
quiry or information, to fend you: and the fame 


reafon 


atti 
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reafon might ftill have the fame confequénce ; 
but that] find in my reclufe kind of Life, , that |, 
am not likely to have much more,to fay, at ong 
time than another, and that therefore I may en- 
danger by an appearance of negleCt, long con- 
tinued, the Jots of fuch an Acquaintance as T 
know not where to fupply.. I therefore write 
now to aflure you how fenfible | am of the kind= 
nefs you have always exprefled to me, and, how 
much 1 defire the cultivation of that Benevo- 
lence, which, perhaps, nothing but the diftance 
between us has hindered from ripening before this. 
time into Friendfhip. » Of myfelf I have very 
little to fay, and of any body elfe lefs: let me, 
however, be allowed one thing, and thatin my 


own favour; that lam, 
Dear Sir, 


Your moft humble fervant, 


M 4 
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In the year 1778, as appears from. the 
date of the following, his friend, Mr. 
Filphinfton became a widower. Johnfon, 
who had long known the exquifite fenfibi- 
lity of his nature, entered into all his fym- 
pathies with his ufual tendernefs. And 
it is impoflible to read his confolatory 
epiftle on that occafion, without fharing 
that amiable philanthropy which he then 
felt, and which formed a very diftinguith- 


ing trait in his character. 


To Mr. ELPHINSTON, 
HS AS 
Having myfelf fufered what you are now fuffer- 
ing, I well know the weight of your diftrefs, how 


much need you have of comfort; and how little 


comfort 
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comfort can be given. A lofs, fuch as yours 
lacerates the mind, and breaks the whole fyftem 
of purpofes and hopes. It leaves a difmal vacuity 
in life, which affords nothing on which the af- 
fé&ions can fix, or to which endeavour may 
be direéted. All this I have known, and it is 
now, in the viciffitude of things, your turn to 
know it. 

But in the condition of mortal beings, one 
mutt lofe another. What would be the wretch-~ 
ednefs of life, if there was not fomething always 
in view, fome Being, immutable and unfailing, 
to whofe mercy man may have recourie. 
Tov wewrav xwveile cxtrnloy. 

Here we muft reft. The greateft Being is the 
moft benevolent. We muft not grieve for the 
dead as men without hope, becaule we know 
that they are in his hands. We have, indeed, 
not Jeifure to grieve lonz, becaufe we are 
haftening to follow them. Your race and mine 


have 
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have been interrupted by many obftacles, but 
we muft humbly hope for an happy end. 
Tam, Sir, 
see moft humble fervant, 


igned SAM. JOHNSON,” 


The Lives of the Poets is one of his 
ereateft, and perhaps was the beft finifh- 
ed of his works. It was undertaken fo 
late as the year 1778. -The defign, ori- 
einally, was only to have given a general 
character of each author, and tohave fixed, 
as nearly as poffible, the period of publica- 
tion. But the fubject was too fertile and 
pleafing to be thus. briefly difmiffed. - 
The bookfellers agreed to give him two 


hundred 
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hundred pounds for no moré than this, 
but his genius expanded with the rich 
fields that opened to his view, and facts. 
accumulated in proportion as he continued 
the fearch. 

He was engaged in this. performance by 
a very general concurrence in the trade, to 
defeat the project which had been con- 
ceived of abridging “their monopoly. 
This was the plan of Mr. Bell, who 


printed the Englifh poets at, what he 


called, the Apollo prefs. His edition: 


was cheap. and diminutive, but elegant 


and likely to be popular. The book- 


fellers were in hopes, the high reputation: 
of Johnfon, would, by this undertaking,. 


“ | 
prove a. protection to what they deemed. 


their propertye: a 
The 
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The only thing to be feared was the de- 
clenfion of thofe abilities, on which they 
depended, as he was now arrived at a very 
advanced age. But he foon convinced 
them and the public, that notwithftanding 
the difeafe and infirmities to which he was 
reduced, his intellects were ftill unimpaired. 
His account of the metaphyfical poets, his 
Memoirs of Dryden, and efpecially his 

Critique on Paradife Loft, are, in my opi- 
nion, among the happieft efforts of his 
pen, end written with all the beauty and 
elegance of which our language is fuf-, 
ceptible. 

Thus, by a moft fortunate choice of his 
fubjects, has this great man in giving at 
once ftability to our tongue, and forma- 
tion to our tafte, eftablifhed a bafis for his 


Own 


oA 
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own fame, which fhall laft while a veftige 
of the one or the other remains. 

From this period, the ceffation of all 

his labours, the public feemed anxious 
about his prefervation, in proportion as 
it every day became more and more cer- 
tain that they muft foon lofe him. He 
was confequently, in the evening of his 
days particularly, an object of univerfal 
attention and enquiry. The progrefs of 
his declining health has accordingly been 
traced in every account hitherto prefented 
of his life and literary purfuits, with a mi- 
nute and tirefome exactnels. 

In the year 1783 he was attaeked by a 
ftroke of the palfey, which deprived him 
for fome time of the power of fpeech. 
But by the affiduity of Dr. Hebberden and 

Dr. 
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Dr. Brocklefby, his ufual phyficians, he 
was foon recovered to his wonted ftate of 
ill health. 
In the month of ‘December of the famé 
year, a club was inftituted at the Effex. 
‘Head, chiefly on his account, and by fe- 
veral individuals who wifhed to monopo= 
‘lize his company. He compofed rules for 
its regulation, and feemed to enjoy it 
‘while ‘he could give his attendance ; but 
‘his infirmities continued to increafe, and 
‘the conftant evacuations to-which he was 
‘ubjected by an afthmatic habit, terminat- 
‘ed in a dropfy, which in the {pring of 
1784, confined him fome menths. 
It was now his friend, Sir Jofhua Rey 
nolds, conceiving that the genial climate 
of Italy might help to cherifh or eke out 


a life 
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Lore] 


a life thus dear to him, and to mankind, 
fignified to the Lord Chancellor how fea- 
fonable and acceptable, for that purpofe, 
two hundred a year more would prove to 
the Dogtor. His lordfhip did not hefitate 
a4 moment in mentioning the circumftance 
in its proper place. But Johnfon. never 
was a courtier. Other claims and on other 
accounts were more preffing. . Though 
the greateft princes in the world would 
have been glad to confer an obligation 
on fach a man, the neceffities of his fitu- 


ation were overlocked. “The prefent is nei~' 


ther an age nor a government, in which’ 


merit like his can expect more than bare 


encouragement, 


The Chancellor however found means to. 


acquaint him, in the moft delicate manner, 


that 
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that five hundred pounds at his banker’s 
was at his fervice, and he fhould think it 
money well laid out, if in any degree it 
contributed to his convenience. Johnfon’s 
fetter on this unexpected occafion, though 
-one of his laft, is not the leaft happy of 


his productions. 


The Right Hon, the Lord Chancellor. 


Mivo LL o3Rmp,; 


“© AFTER a long and not inattentive obferva- 
tion on mankind, the generofity of your lordfhip’s 
offer raifes in me no lefs wonder than gratitude. 
Bounty fo liberally beftowed I fhould gladly re- 
ceive if my condition made it neceffary ; for te 
fuch a mind who would not be proud to own his | 
dhligations? But it hath pleafed God to reftore -| 


me to fuch a meafure of health, that if I fheuld 
now 


Dr. JOHNSON. 


now appropriate fo.much of a fortune deftined to 
do good, I could not efcape from myfelf the 
‘charge of advancing a falfe claim. My journey 


to the Continent though I once thought it ne- 


P ceflary, was never much encouraged by my 
: phyficians, and I was-very defirous that your 


lordfhip fhould be told of it by Sir Jofhua Rey- 
-nolds, as an event very uncertain ; for if I fhould 
grow much better I fhouid not be willing, and 
af much worfe I fhould not be able to mi- 


_ grate. 


“Your Lordfhip was firft folicited without my 
-knowledge; but when I was told that you was 
-pleafed to honour me with your patronage, I did 

not expect to hear of a refufal; yet as I have 
had no long time to brood hope, and have not 
-rioted in imaginary opulence, this cold reception 
has been fearce.a difappointment; and from 
_your lordthip’s kindnefs I have received a -be- 
«heft. which men like you-are able to beftow. 


J shall 
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I fhall now live mhz carior, with a higher opi- 
nion of my own merit. 
i.am, my Lord, 
Your Lordfhip’s moft obliged, | 
Moft grateful, 


And moft humble Servant, 


Ss. JOHNSON. 


"To the Right Honourable 
the Lord Chancellor. 
Sept. 1784. 


No event fince the deceafe of Mrs. John- 
fon fo deeply affected him as the very un- 
accountable marriage of Mrs. Thrale. 
This woman he had frequently mentioned 
as the ornament: and pattern of her fex. 
There was no virtue which fhe did not 


practife, no feminine accomplifhment of 


which 
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which fhe was not a miftrefs; hardly any 
language or fcience, or art which fhe did 
not know. ‘Thefe various-endowments he 
confidered as fo many collateral fecurities 


ef her worth. They conciliated his con- 


fidence at leaft in what he thought fhe was. 3 


He confequently entertained a fincere 


friendfhip for her and her family. But 


her apoftacy appeared to him an infult on 


his oe and on all thofe valuable 


much-credit... The. ut 

yhich he felt on this occafion was fo very 
pungent, that he could not conceal if even 
from his fervants. 
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obvioufly fofook him. He even avoided 
that company which had formerly given 
him the greateft pleafure. He often was 
denied to his deareft friends, who declined 
mentioning her name to-‘him, and till the 
hour of his death she could not wholly 
difmifs her from his thoughts. 

His dying moments were replete with that 
piety which adorned his life. The ap- 
proaches of death fhocked him to a cer- 
tain degree, becaufe he did not affect to 
conceal what he felt. ‘Serenity or fortitude 
in fuch an awful fituation, is the gift of 
few minds. He died in the fuil convic - 
tion of an eternal werld, and the impor- 
tant.realities of futurity, were confequently 
regarded by him with proportionable dif- 
fidence and folicitude, 


A few 
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A few days before his deceafe he fent 
for Sir Jofhua. Reynolds,, and told him 
that he had three favours. to afk of him. 
Sir Jofhua, confiding in the Doctor’s good 
fenfe and difcretion,, frankly promifed an: 
implicit compliance with. his requeft.. The 
firft was,- that though he owed Sir Jofhua 


thirty pounds, he was. not to: expect to be 


repaid.. This was readily granted. The 


fécond demand: was that Sir Jofhua fhould’ 
not paint on Sundays. ‘To this a fmall- 


degree of hefitation appeared, but how- 


ever no:pofitive objection. was made.. He: 


defired as his third and laft requeft that he 


: J 
would regularly every day read more or 
lefs of the fcriptures;. Sir Jofhua bogled 


moft at this, but the Doctor. affuming 


'f 
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had it at heart, and hoped Sir Jofhua’s 
pledging. himfelf to a dying friend might 
infure the literal and punctual performance 
of a duty, which would for. certain beat- 
tended with the beft effects, promifed to 
comply. 

The difpofitions he made in his. laft will 
have been varioufly conftrued. And fome 
have blamed him much for treating: his 
poor relations fo harfhly, by leaving his 
whole property almoft to.ftrangers. He 
confulted however his own feelings,.-and 
we know not his principles fufficiently to 
judge of his motives. 

He was uniformly through life anxious 
to communicate happinefs to all about 
him. He had innumerable penfioners. 
Fis houfe, efpecially in the latter part of 


his 
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lis life, was an afylum for the indigent 
and well deferving. It was crouded for 
years with aged invalids of both fexes. 
Mrs. Williams, the blind woman, lodged 
with him from Mrs. Johnfon’s death till 
within a few years of his own. He has 
celebrated Mr. Leveret in a beautiful 
He had 


copy of verfes to his memory. 


an annual feaft for a numerous collection 
of old ladies whom he knew,. and to: whom 
on this occafion, he always gave his com- 


pany in preference to any other engage- 


rent. 
About feven o’clock on Monday even- 
ing, the r3th of December, 1785, this 


wWic& 
mg, 
ereat’ and 
in the 75th .year of his age without a 


STroan. 
id 


vorthy individual expired 
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groan. And perhaps he left few behind 
him either of equal goodnefs, ability or, 


reputation. 


In eftimating the real’ merit of this ele- 
gant and mafterly writer, it may be ne- 
ceffary te. attend not fo much to what he 
knew as to what he communicated. His: 
moft intimate friends could obtain. but a 
partial acquaintance with. the former,. th 
public are in full poffeffion of the latter. 
[r feems of very little confequence how the 
fountain is fupplied, while the ftream pre- 
ferves its fulnefs and its purity... The ge- 
nius of Johnfon from whatever fource he: 
drew his information, whether his ac- 


quaintance 
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quaintancewith philofophy or philology was. 


folid or fuperficial,, or whether. he was a. 


man of fcience or only a.mere lexicogra-- 


pher, abounded. with, originality on every: 


fubje&t. which occupied his attention.. 


His writings are not theoretical, but he of-- 


ten elucidates. general knowledge without 


ebfcuring his ftile by technical. phrafeo-. 
logy... How then fhall the feience of an: 


author, who.attaches himfelf to no particu-. 


lar one, be decided.. To infer. his. igno- 


rance of fpecific qualities, from. his ac- 


quaintance with that alone which involves. 


them, is. like upbraiding the philofopher- 
who. ftudies the principles of mechanics 
becaufehe is not a wheelwright, or a watch— 
maker. Examine all his allufions in his 


Ramblers, is Idlers, and his Lives, and’ 


let 
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let his fcience be eftimated in the fame 
proportion as thefe are adopted with pro- 
priety. What 1s it that has thus enriched 
his ftile, and rendered all his details “fo 
much more interefting and original than 
thofe of moft other authors. Is it not 
the folid and profound reflections of a faga- 
cious, difcriminating, and well-informed 
mind ? In faé, it was by paffing through 
this intelligent medium, that his various 
and literal communications accumulated 
all their value and importance, and what 
he has faid of Dryden, applies with pecu- 
liar propriety to himfelf. His works 
abound with knowledge and fparkle with il- 
luftrations. There is fearcely any feience or 
faculty that does not fupply him witb otca- 
Sional images and lucky fimilitudes; every 


page 
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page difcovers a mind very widely acquaint- 


ed both with art and nature, and in full 


poffefion of great  frores of intellectual 


wealth. 

To. amind thus manured in learning, 
fcience, and knowledge of the world, 
Johnfon added fuch amplitude of wit as 
anfwered all the purpofes of petulance, ma- 
lionity, and amufement. It is however 
not a little fingular, that with a blunt- 
nefs of addrefs, and a coarfenefs of col- 
loquial expreffion peculiarly characteriftic, 
he was equally without humour and fupe- 
rior to every fpecies of buffoonery. Ail 
his ideas, in whatever terms he chofe to 
exhibit them, were brilliant, original and 
correct. He was a painter who feldom 
dealt in fketches. His pictures might be 


fometimes 


7 . 
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fometimes prepofterous or fanciful, and not 
unfrequently monftrous for deformity,. but 
were generally finifhed. He poffeffed in: 
an eminent degree the talent of elevating 
the converfation: by an: exuberance of -claf- 
fical and interefting fentiment, but in the- 
courfe of a long life,.and in: the enjoyment 
ef a numerous and polifhed acquaintance,. 
gave few f{pecimens of thofe elegant and 
focial pleafantries. which are often to be 
found in. the company of the learned and 
polite. With a large fhare of good-nature 
he could occafionally be unpardonably fe-. 
vere, and he never was. more entertaining 
than when. he. gave a loofe to the farcaftic 
propenfity of his nature at the expence of 
fome character abfent or prefent. The 
moment he found himfelf the idol of 
fafhion,, 
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fafhion, his conceit of his own powers 
sas without reftraint or decency. He 
arrogated the diftinétion of Dictator in all 
companies, delivered his opinions with ora- 
cular promptitude and decifion, and fpurn- 
ed with impatience and fcorn the moft 
delicate contradiction. His refpect for no 
party, fex, or individual, when the fit of 
talking had ‘once feized him, could either 
-qualify or fupprefs a favourite paradox, a 
rude jeft, or a bold apothegm. Fis wit- 
ticifms were rather {trong and pointed, 
than exquifitely fine and charming, and 
more calculated to render us diffatisfied 
avith what we cannot help, than by a 
‘group of agreeable affociations to excite 
-our gratitude for what we may {till enjoy. 
No man ever difcovered more humanity 
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er difcovered it in a manner lefs capable 
ef difguife than he did. His heart wag 
in unifon with every thing that could fuf- 
fer. He had no equal in affording confo- 
lation to the forrowful. Pity always made 
him ferious, and he never deemed that an 
object of mirth which.tended by any means 
whatever to impair the happinefs of fociety. 
He had no levity of his own, and was fo 
far from relifhing it in others, that-he ne- 
ver met with a facetious charaéter in his 
life which he did not-either defpife or treat 
with incivility. In fhort, his genius was 
fettered by melancholy and caprice, he 
was fond of appearing fententious and dif. 
paffionate and correét, and even his moft 
{prightly ridicule was generally tinged with 
xeflectionvand folemnity. 


The 
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The anecdotes which have been told of | | 


him are endlefs. For many he is doubélef§ 
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obliged to the fabrications of his friends#*as 


well as his enemies. Report, for a feries of i 


eels 


years, has given him the credit for moft of 
the beft things that have attracted public 
attention. Some of thefe appear only 1 
an improvement of others, the fecond 
edition of what did not pleafe him in the 
firft, or an echo to fayings of which no | 
trace probably remained on his memory 
but the found. Whoever would make an 
accurate colleétion of them muft inviola- i) 
bly adhere to arrangement. A great va- 
riety were dropt originally in Bookfellers 


Shops, were he always lounged away much 
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of his time, with a few literary and fcien- 
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tific men, whofe intimacy and converfa- 


tion 
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‘tion it was his ambition to cultivate? and 
among people of fafhion and diftinction, 
eof whofe attentions, adulation, and friend- 
{hip he grew immoderately fond in the lat- 


ter periods of his life. 


{Long before he:broached the idea of hi¥ 
Dictionary, or any other work which 
-chiefly contributed to raife and-eftablith his 
literary.reputation, he was much with a 
Bookfeller of eminence, who frequently 
-confulted him about manufcripts offered 
‘for fale, or books newly publifhed. But 
whenever Johnfon’s opinion happened to 
differ from his, he would ftare: Johnfon 


ill in the face, and remark -with much 


(7D 


avity and Bag I wifh you could 
write as well, Phis Johnfon thought 
.was literally. telling ee al. man that 


Ihe. 


ia” 
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‘he was an impoftor, or that he affumed 


a chara€ter to which he was not equal, 


He therefore heard the grofs imputation 
-once or twice with fullen contempt. One 
day, however, in the prefence of feveral 
gentlemen,who knew them both, this book- 
feller very incautioufly threw out the fame 
(qlliberal opinion. Johnfon could fupprefs 
his indignation no longer. Sir, faid he, 
you are not competent to decide a quefiion 
which you do not underfiand. If your alle- 
gations be true, you have the brutality te 
infult me with what is not my fault, but my 
misfortune. If your all legation ve not true, 
your impudent [peech only foews how much 
more déteftable a'liar is than a bruie. ‘The 
“{trong conclufive afpe& and ferocity of 


“manner which accompanied the utterance 
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of thefe words, from a poor author'to“a 
purfe-proud Bookieller, made a deep im- 
preffion in Johnfon’s favour, and fecured 
him, perhaps, more refpect and civility in 
his fubfequent ‘intercourfe with the trade 
than any other -tranfaction of his life. 
Goldimith, who hated the prudery of 
Johnfon’s morals, and the foppery of 
Hawk{worth’s manners, yet warmly admir- 
ed the genius of ‘both, was in-ufe to fay 
among his acquaintance, that Johnfon 


would have made a decent monk, and 


Tlawkfworth a good dancing mafter. 


Johnfon often took his revenge. He 


had farcafms at will for all perfons, and 


all places. One evening thefe two wits 


were in company with Mrs. Thrale, and™ 
4 large aflemblage of fine women: Gold- 


{mith 


j 


| 
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fmith, who was the moft aukward.crea- 


ture imaginable in. fuch a fituation, over- 


turned: the tea-things. as the fervant. pre- 


fented him with his difh.. He was fpeech- 


“le ; and the. ladies, after ftaring at each 


other, burft into a fit of laughter. _John- 


fon only continued grave, and turning to 


‘Mrs. Thrale,. Aadam,. faid. he, can you: 


tell how a man who fhocks fo much in come 
pany, can give fo many charms to his writ- 
ings & 

Johnfon is: faid’ never to have forgiven 
a: lady,. then prefent,. who whifpered to 
Mrs..’Thrale in a voice loud enough to be 
heard through the whole roem, Thee gen- 


tlemen publifo fo much delicacy, that they re-- 


wg ferve none for private ufe. 
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But whatever may be thought of his. 
genius, his fcience, or his wit, the’ be-~ 
nevolence,. the ferioufnefs and: the religi, 
ous tendency of his moral. productions, 
are eminent and inconteftible. He never;| 
made any attempt in hiftorical compofi-. 
tion. In other walks. of literature he had: 
few fuperiors, and’ he was. undoubtedly 
one of the moft popular authors. of the- 
prefentage. His regards for religion were: 
facred:and inviolable. ‘Thofe virtues and 
qualities which adminifter to. the decency: 
and felicity of life, derived from: his pen» 
peculiar aid and illuftration.. He was the- 
friend and advocate of whatever enlarges,. 
heightens, refines, or perfe&ts the happinefs 
of humanity.. To. this great and prew 


valling: : 
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vailing obje@ all his labours had an im- 
mediate reference, and his whole life in 


public and private was confecrated to the 


welfare and the honour of the fpecies.. 
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